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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

In the first four chapters of this little book the Author 
has dealt somewhat more fully with the chief difficulties 
of English composition than is usual in Primers of Com- 
mercial Correspondence. He has been led to do this 
because his experience as Examiner has taught him 
that most candidates, except when repeating definitions 
learned by rote, find considerable difficulty in expressing 
their thoughts clearly and grammatically. It is hoped 
that a careful study of these four chapters will make 
the progress of the student in the difficult ways of his 
mother-tongue easier and more pleasant than it might 
otherwise be. 

J. K. G. 

1911 
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CHAPTBE I 

THE CHOICE OF WOEDS 

Language is the expression of thought by means of words. 
The more, therefore, we know about words the better equipped 
we shall be for making effective use of language as a means 
of expression. But we must not imagine that this knowledge of 
words means nothing more than the ability to repeat, parrot-like, 
the definitions of the various parts of speech. An acquaint- 
ance with the rules of Grammar is, indeed, very necessary, but 
Grammar touches but the fringe of the subject. For example, 
the sentence, " a man is a tree," is nonsense, but at the same 
time an excellent specimen of a simple grammatical sentence. 

What, then, is this word-knowledge ? Shortly stated, it is the 
power of knowing how to put the right word into the right 
place. That sounds simple enough, but simple as it is, it con- 
tains within it all that makes for success in writing, whether 
it is the composition of a poem, a novel, a play, a newspaper 
article or a business letter. 

Choice of Words. — In choosing words to express our thoughts 
upon paper we are at once face to face with a difficulty. The 
words we have to use are not quite the same as those we are 
accustomed to speak when conversing with our friends or business 
acquaintances. Of course, both the written and the spoken 
language have a large stock of words in common, but each of 
them has also a vocabulary peculiar to itself. Many words and 
phrases which easily pass muster in the hurry of conversation 
seem sadly out of place when written down upon paper. Again, 
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2 (JOMMEBGIAL CORBESPONDENCH 

many other words and phrases, commonly used in the written 
language, would provide food for laughter if uttered in every-day 
speech. Mr. Macawber's diction is a classic example. 

Note. — I do not, of course, include in the term "spoken language'' such 
literary efforts as sermons, essays, parliamentary speeches and the like, 
delivered orally. By "spoken language" I mean the language of every-day 
conversation. 

In the spoken language, too, we have those effective aids to 
conversation — the shrug of the shoulderj the twinkle of the 
eye, the motion of the hands, and other gestures which often 
convey more than the actual words used. We are also able 
in speech to emphasize the important words by accenting them. 
For example, the sentence, Will you ride to London to-morrow ? 
has five different meanings according to the word accented. 
In the written language, on the other hand, we have to express 
our thoughts without the aid of these important adjuncts, saye 
that we are allowed occasionally to underline an important word 
in writing, or italicize it in printing. 

KINDS OP VOCABULAEIES (l) 

In choosing his vocabulary the young writer is apt to show 
a fondness either for (1) words peculiar to the spoken, or (2) 
words peculiar to the written language. Both these tendencies 
must be checked if the writing is to be at all effective. A 
fondness for Colloquial Words usually shows itself in the use of 
Slang or of Hyperbolical Expressions. Let me deal with these 
in more detail. 

Slang. — It is true enough that much of the slang of to-day 
will be incorporated into the language of to-morrow. If the 
slang word or phrase is forcible, and at the same time not 
vulgar, its chance is a good one, but recognition is always a 
question of time. A safe rule for the student is to leave the 
legitimization of slang to more experienced writers. But there 
is a kind of slang, which it is hoped will never be legitimized. 
A few such expressions are appended : Biz (for business), in the 
same street, get the swop, what's the damage, to take it easy, 
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'pitch a tale, a tall order, tin-pot, sauce or cheek (for impudence), 
rotter, on the cheap, what's your figure, cocksure, infra dig, boss, 
guvnor, to do the thing handsome, ripping, swank. Such expres- 
sions as the foregoing should never be used by any self-respecting 
writer. To these typical examples must be added the use of 
awfully and terribly in the sense of very, as e. g. : terribly late, 
awfully jolly. 

Sloch Exchange Slwng. — This kind of slang finds a legitimate place in business 
letters, and in books dealing with financial and commercial subjects. Examples 
are: Sear, bull, bucket-shop, corner, floaters, put, call, slump, stag, etc. In this 
list may be included the shortened forms of the names of Stocks and Shares 
in common use on the Exchange, as e. g. : Bays = Hudson Bay Shares, Berthas 
= L.B.S.C.R. Stock, ^erwicfcs =N.E.R. Stock, Brums = L.'S .W .R. Stock, 
Doras = S.E.R. Stock, Goschens = 2i % Consols, Leeds = L. and Y. E. Stock, 
iVoras =G.N.R. Stock, etc. 

Hyperbolical Expressions. — Most of us, when using the collo- 
quial language, have a laudable desire to make our remarks as 
picturesque and forceful as possible. This is particularly the 
case when we are strongly moved. To effect this we often 
descend to the use of such expressions as the following: There 
was a tremendous slump in Mining Shares yesterday (slump = 
heavy fall) ; Amazing Tragedy in the East End (newspaper 
headline for brutal murder) ; That is a magnificent idea (good 
or very good) ; We are dying to hear the news (anxious) ; It is 
simply ridiculous (very). Such hyperbolical expressions, pardon- 
able perhaps in speech, are quite out of place in the written 
language. 

KINDS OF VOCABULABIES (ll) 

Those writers who err on the side of fondness for words 
peculiar to the written language generally betray themselves by 
their too frequent use of (1) many-syllabled words, (2) "technical 
and learned words, (3) obsolete words, (4) foreign words and 
phrases. 

Many-syllabled words. — We have all heard of the old lady who 

adored her spiritual adviser mainly because of the beautiful way 

in which he uttered the word " Mesopotamia." The weakness 

of this old lady is shared by many more than is commonly 

B z 



4 COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

supposed. These ill-informed persons are stupid enough to 
imagine that their position on the literary ladder depends upon 
the number of long words they can crowd into their pages. It 
cannot, however, be too strongly emphasized that this craze for 
long words, far from being a sign of superior culture, is direct 
evidence of the lack of it. To take an example from a newspaper 
article : 

"It is not to be denied that any system whioh demands the propulsion of 
cars at an abnormal rate of speed is not entirely consistent, in the opinion of 
experts, with the greatest attainable immunity from the dangers of transporta- 
tion." If the writer of this bombast had not been led away by his liking for 
long words he might have said what he wanted to say in a simpler and more 
dignified way somewhat as follows: "Expert opinion looked upon all plans for 
the running of trams at a high I'ate of speed as fraught with great danger to the 
public." 

A writer in the Saturday Review some years ago put the matter 
in a very forcible way when he said : " Who can enjoy a chat 
with a man who always talks of women as females, and of a man 
as an individual; with whom things are never like but similar ; 
who never hegins but commences ; who does not choose but elect ; 
who does not help but facilitate ; nor luy but always purchase ; 
who calls a beggar a mendicant ; with whom a servant is always 
a domestic, when he is not a menial; who calls a house a 
residence, in which he does not live but reside; with whom a 
flace is always a locality, and things do not hafpenhui transpire ?" 

If the reader will carefully study the foregoing he will have a very good 
notion of the type of words to avoid. He will also notice that the key-word of 
the passage is "always." The writer does not suggest that such useful words 
as similar, commence, elect, purchase, locality, etc., should be strictly avoided ; 
but what he does say is that the constant use of such words in preference to 
shorter and simpler words is a practice worthy of censure. 

Long and Short Words. — As a general rule, the expressions 
peculiar to the written language are words of foreign origin, 
mostly Latin, and for many of them there are simpler synonymous 
words derived from the Saxon. Judgment in the use of these 
alternative forms is an infallible test of a good writer. 

The choice between the long and the short word is sometimes 
a difficult one. It is partly a question of taste and discrimination, 
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partly a question of the nature of the subject. In writing 
business letters the words chosen should, in the main, be as 
simple as possible, but even here discretion is necessary. The 
careful use of some long words often gives a dignity and im- 
pressiveness which might be lacking if the vocabulary consisted 
of simple, short words alone. Let me illustrate by an example. 
When refusing an invitation to be present at some function you 
might reply in some such words as the folio-vying : " I am sorry 
that I cannot come as I have an engagement elsewhere on the same 
day." But if the occasion were an important one, and the 
invitation was a favour to you, it would be more fitting to reply 
somewhat as follows : " I very much regret that, owing to a 
previous engagement, I find myself unable to accept your hhid 
invitation for the 5th inst." A sound rule to follow is that the 
greater the distance of rank between the two correspondents the 
more formal the style ought to be. But, on the other hand, 
there is no need to mar the dignity of the letter by some such 
expression as the following : " I regret that the multiplicity of my 
engagements precludes the acceptance of your kind invitation for 
the 5th inst." Here we have terseness without dignity — a result 
due to the predominance of the " learned " words — multiplicity 
and precludes. 

I have dealt at some length with this part of the subject 
because a fondness for long words, if not checked, will result in 
that most fatal of all faults — "fine writing." 

Fine Writing, i.e. the use of big words for little thoughts, 
had a great vogue during the nineteenth century, mainly owing 
to a slavish admiration for the style of Dr. Johnson. That 
supreme master of English prose had one grave fault. The 
dignity of his style too often degenerated into turgidness and 
pomposity, as witness the following. He had said forcibly enough 
of a certain play that " it had not wit enough to keep it sweet." 
Evidently the good doctor thought the diction too simple, for 
he afterwards elaborated the sentence into : " It had not sufficient 
vitality to preserve it from putrefaction." Let the student care- 
fully consider these two ways of saying the same thing, and if 
he prefers the latter, let him beware 1 
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Aa a further correction to this dangerous habit of fine writing, I append a 
few illustrations, collected by Eussell Lowell, and pilloried by him in the 
introduction to the Biglow Papers (2nd edition) : 

A vast concourse was assembled together to witness = A great crowd came to see. 

TTie conflagration extended its devastating career = The fire spread. 

The progress of the devouring element was arrested ^ The fire was got under. 

Called into requisition the services of the family physician — Sent for the doctor. 

The chief magistrate of the metropolis in well-chosen and eloquent language, 
frequently interrupted by the plaudits of the surging multitude, officially tendered 
the hospitalities — The Mayor of the city iu a short speech. 

/ shall, with your permission, leg leave to offer some brief observations = I shall 
say a few words. 

Commenced his r^oinder = Began his answer. 

This habit ot fine writing became so prevalent that it set on 
foot a curious movement in the opposite direction. In their 
enthusiasm for "good, plain Saxon," the supporters of the 
counter-movement treated their public to such ill-sounding 
archaisms as : rede-speech (ovation), thing-name (noun), suchness 
(quality), all free (absolute), word-sameness (synonym). 

This harking back to the old Saxon speech is as absurd as 
the inordinate fondness for polysyllables. The truth is that we 
cannot do without either the Saxon or the Latin words. As a 
general rule, when the Saxon word expresses the meaning exactly 
it is to be preferred to the longer Latin synonym. But not 
always. For precise definition we often have to use the Latin 
alternative. Compare speech and vocabulary, old and archaic, 
town and capital, bad and criminal, knowledge and science. 

A few examples of Saxon words, with the Eomance (Latin 
derived through the French) and Latin synonyms are here 
given. In most of these examples the Saxon is the most 
forceful ; but often, as will be seen, the Eomance word approaches 
it closely. 



Saxon. 


Smnance. 


Latin. 


ask 


inquire 


interrogate 


begin 


commence 


initiate 


bequeath 


devise 


dispose 


bid 


offer 


propose 


bold 


brave 


resolute 


bold 


impudent 


audacious 


break-up 


dismemberment 


dissolution 


breed 


engender 


propagate 


busy 


engaged 


occupied 


care 


anxiety 


solicitude 



Somance. 


Latin. 


prefer 


select 


wages 


remuneration 


void 


unoccupied 


decline 


decadence 


pursue 


prosecute 


abundant 


copious 
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Saxon. 

choose 

earnings 

empty 

fall 

follow 

full 

A3 will be explained when dealing with the subject of syn- 
onyms the above words are not always interchangeable. 

Technical and Learned Expressions. — The constant use of such 
words without cause is a peculiarly repellent form of fine writing. 
But where the nature of the subject compels the use of them, 
there is a difficulty. A way out is to use them as seldom as 
possible, taking care when using them to make the connecting and 
descriptive words studiedly simple, so that the reader may con- 
centrate his attention upon the more difficult words. If this 
simple rule had been followed by most of those who have written 
our standard philosophical and scientific treatises, these works 
would be more widely read and better understood by the general 
public. 

Obsolete Words. — Words that have passed out of current use 
are not appropriate to any kind of composition, except, of course, 
dialogue which attempts to reproduce the speech of former days. 
The following are examples : methinlcs, vieseems, beholden, in 
sooth, hight, yclept, whilom, erst. 

Foreign Words and Phrases. — "With some exceptions the use of 
foreign words and phrases is to be condemned. The mother 
tongue is varied and vivid enough to express all we want to say. 
Some foreign words and phrases, as e. g. : per se, vice versa, bona 
fide, pro rata, regime, have been found useful, and can now be 
considered as English words, but others such as, au revoir, congi, 
pater, heww ideal, in medias res, non probandi, are too often used 
now-a-days by people who have little French and less Latin. It is 
stupid to suppose that the continual use of such expressions is 
the sign-manual of a superior education. They have become 
much too hackneyed to warrant any such conclusion. 

The above remarks also apply to those pseudo-translations of foreign phrases 
which are becoming increasingly common. In tlie first place let me pillory the 
most modem and th? worst of all. 1 hope that no reader of this book will help 
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to perpetuate such a monstrosity as : it gives me furimtsly to think. Almost as 
bad is : it gives one pause. It goes without saying is also an unnecessary imjiorta- 
tion, for the French pljrase, cela to sam dire, has quite serviceable English 
equivalents in, it is obvious, needless to say, it is generally conceded {allowed, 
acknowledged). 

General Kule. — Let me close this section by stating the general 
principle -which should govern the choice of words. It is this : 
give the reader as little work to do as possible. As Herbert Spencer 
says : " A reader has at each moment but a limited amount of 
mental power available." If, therefore, the language employed is 
difficult to understand, we may force the reader to use up no 
small part of that mental power in comprehending the mere 
words, leaving him with insufficient to perceive quickly the thought 
behind the words. That is what is meant when we say of a writer 
that he hides his meaning behind a cloud of words. 

PRECISE USB OF WOHDS 

Hitherto I have been considering the kind of words that a 
writer should or should not use. But in order fully to apply the 
principle of giving the reader as little to do as possible, something 
else is needed. It is also necessary to use only those words 
which exactly convey the meaning intended. This faculty for 
using words correctly is not so common as is generally supposed. 
A study of the following list of the most frequent blunders will 
demonstrate this. 

Ability and capacity. — Ability means the power to do anything, capacity the 
power of receiving or containing anything. For example, He has a great capacity 
for acquiring knowledge, but has not the ability to write a book. 

Aggravate and irritate. — Aggravate = make worse. Irritate = to annoy. Do 
not say : "he aggravates me by liis conduct " when you mean annoys. 

Allude and mention. — Allude means to hint at a thing not directly mentioned. 
Do not say: "The matter alluded to in your letter" when you mean 
mention/;d. 

Alternative is properly the choice between two things. We should not say, 
" There are three alternatives to that proposal." 

Beside and besides. — I saw one clerk beside him = by the side of him. I saw 
one clerk besides him = as well as him. • 

Between and among. — Between is used when only two persons or things are 
mentioned ; among, when more than two. Such phrases as Between three of 
them are faulty. 

Bring and carry are not interchangeable. To carry implies motion from, 
bring, motion towards the speaker. Thus, such expressions as Shall I bring it 
for you t are incorrect. Will you brinp it to rp,e I >yo)ild bp correct. 
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By and with. With implies assistance or aooompaniment. By denotes the 
cause, instrument, manner, agent, way or means. For example : 

He was appointed to that position with Mr. Johnson's consent. 

He was appointed to that position by the manager. 

Condign = well deserved, not severe. 

Demean = to behave, not to debase. How often we hear such absurd expressions 
as : I would not demean myself by speaking to him. 

Description properly means the act of describing. It is often used now-a-days 
for kind in such expressions as : ffis thoughts were not always of an elevated 
description. Such uses of the word should be avoided by a careful writer. 

Hither, neither, are used strictly when speaking of one of two objects : 
Neither Mr. Jones nor Mr. Smith was here yesterday. 

Such sentences as the following are inaccurate : 
There are three clerks, neither of whom was competent (not one should be 
used instead of neither). 

Each other, one another. — Each other is used when we are speaking of two 
persons ; one another when more than two are meant : 

Mr. Jones and his manager arranged to meet each other at Victoria Station. 
Mr. Jones, his manager and his six clerks arranged to meet one another at 
Victoria Station. 

In, into. — In is used in the Passive sense. Into implies motion or direction. 
E.g. " The ledgers are in the safe." " Come into the garden, Maud." 

Expect is often used incorrectly instead of siispect or believe. Expect means to 
look forward to, and so implies futurity. It is better, therefore, to avoid writing : 
I expect it is, or the still more absurd, I expect it was. 

"Further, farther. — Further = in addition, moreover, besides. Farther = 
more far or distant. 

Individual, — A much-abused word. Individual is not synonymous with he 
or person. It means a single person as opposed to a body of persons. You can 
say, e.g. : Each individual on that CoynmUtee wants to have his own way,h\i.i you 
should avoid saying, he is an individual of artistic: tastes (say a man). 

Lay and lie. — To lay is a verb used transitively, and therefore requires an 
object. To lie is a verb used intransitively, and does not require an object. 
We say that " a goose lays eggs," but a man lies in bed. 

The past tense of lay is laid. The past tense of lie is lay. For example : 
"The hen laidtvio eggs yesterday. " "He lay in hei until ten o'clock yesterday 
morning." 

Learn and teach. — Learn is often wrongly used for teach, as e. g,: Mr. Jones 
learned him to keep accounts [taught). 

Liable and likely. — Liable re&Wy means "legally responsible," and such ex- 
pressions, as " He is liable to be called away at any time, " are absurd. Su bstitute 
the word likely. 

Like, as. Both these words express similarity, but like is used to compare 
things, as to compare acts or states of being. We may say : Smith's face is like 
Brown's, A looks like B, but not I cannot speak like he does. With as a verb is 
always expressed or understood. With like a verb is neither expressed nor 
understood. 

Never, not. — Never = not at any time. Do not say: "I nxiver said he was 
wrong, " when you mean that only on one occasion you did not say so. 

The other, another. — Th.e other refers to the second of two things, another to 
one of any number above two. Hence it is not correct to write : ' ' The room wa» 
full of clerks froip onp end to another " [the other). 
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Same. — There is a vulgar use of this word which is very common in business 
letters, e.g. : / have received your letter of the ith inst. and thank you for the 
same (for it). There is no doubt in my mind that you, know the work arid are able 
to do the same {it). No doubt you will forward same immediately. 

This, that. — This always refers to something near one, that to something 
more remote. Never say : This one over there, or That one here, these things 
there, those things here. 

To, too. — To is a preposition, too an adverb. I do not intend to (do something 
understood). He should do so too (here too = also). He was too late (here too 
= over and above). 

Transpire and happen. — Transpire = to emit or exhale. Do not say "Let 
ma know what transpired at the committee meeting," but use occurred or 
happened. 

Prepositions after certain words. — In many cases there is considerable difficulty 
in choosing the right prepositions to follow certain words. One of the most 
common mistakes is to write different to instead of different from. The follow- 
ing list should be useful : Accede to, acceptcible to, access to, accessory to, 
accommodate to (a state of things), accommodate with (something), accord with, 
acquit of, adapted for (a purpose), adapted to (a size or measure), adequate to, 
adhere to, adjacent to, adjust to, agree to (the things proposed), agree with (a 
person to things proposed), angry at (a thing), angry with (a person), annex to, 
antecedent to, arrive in (England), arrive at (London), averse from (to, though 
strictly incorrect, is more usual), call at (a house), call upon (a person), compare 
with (by way of illustration, e. g. : . a, writer with another writer), compare to 
(in respect of merit or quality — aship to a swan), comply with, confer (m=bestew. 
upon, confer with—'faoli a consultation with, deficient in, differ frmn (a person in 
some quality), differ with (a person in opinion), different from, divide between 
(two), divide among (many), equivalent to, exception from (a rule), exception to (a 
statement), gZoii a< (something related), g'toii 0/ (something given), hint at, insist 
upon, inspire with, instil into, level with, oblivious of, part from (a jerson), part 
with (a thing), remove from., repugnant to, similar to, vexed with (a person), vexed 
at (a thing). 

Use of Synonyms. — The careful study of synonyms is a great 
aid to preciseness of expression. A synonym is a word having 
the same meaning, or nearly the same meaning, as another word 
or words. Strictly speaking, synonymous words are rarely found. 
Scarcely any two words are precisely identical in meaning, but 
many are nearly equivalent in some part, while differing in some 
other part of their meanings. Such words are sometimes, but 
not always, interchangeable. 

The uses of synonyms may be illustrated by two simple examples. Take the 
sentence : It may interest you to know that my son has now been given an interest in 
this business. This sentence as it stands is faulty, because the word interest is 
used in two different senses (see p. 53). If we substitute the synonym share for 
interest, the second time it is used, we avoid the inelegance of the first arrange- 
ment. Again, take the sentence : " The Daily Telegraph stated that peace 
would be annovmced on May 7th." To any one with the slightest knowledge of 
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the nice meanings of words it must be obvious that the ■word announced here has 
too feeble a sound. If we are at a loss to think of a substitute, we can look up 
the word in a Dictionary of Synonyms, with the following result : 

Announ/x, advertise, communicate, declare, herald, make known, notify, 
proclaim, publish, etc. We see at a glance that the only two words that lit the 
case are: proclaimed and declared. "Proclaimed" means "to announce by 
crying out," «. 3. : by public proclamation. The very word, therefore! "De- 
clared" would also do very well, but has a rather more forceful sound, making 
it more fit for such expressions as, "War was declared." Note that we never 
say : proclaim a dividend, but declare. 

By an habitual study of synonyms the student will not only 
cultivate an agreeable variety in his vocabulary, but he will also 
gain that knowledge of the fine shades of meaning between 
synonymous words which can alone make him a careful writer. 
Let me illustrate by a few examples : 

Forsake, abandon, relinquish, give up, desert, leave, quit, — We forsake our 
friends, abandon all hope of regaining their esteem, relinquish with regret the 
things we love, give up our situation, desert our political party, leave our parents 
in affliction and quit the country for ever. 

Invent, discover. — 'We'invent something altogether new, as e.g.: a patent pipe ; 
we discover something that already exists, but is not generally known, c. g. : the 
North Pole, a new poet, a mistake, etc. 

Mecmint, relate. — We relate things that have happened ; we recount them as 
they happened. We ought to recount fully and relate acouratelj-. 

Pay, wages, salary, payment, remuneration. — A soldier receives pay for his 
services, a shopkeeper payment for goods ; a workman receives wages, a school 
inspector, or manager, a salary. A person who found a lost diamond ring might 
receive remuneration from the owner. 

Watchful, wakeful, vigilant. — He is wakeful whose senses are alive and ready 
to be acted upon. He is watchful who is careful to observe closely. He is 
vigilant who is actively watchful. 

Tender, offer. — We tender in answer to a request for an offer. We offer a thing 
voluntarily. 

Effect, result, confequ-ence. — My arguments had a powerful effect upon him, and 
the result was that he did what I wished. His conduct had a bad effect upon all 
his friends. The (immediate) coTisequenee was that they did not visit him, with 
the (final) resuU that he went altogether to the bad. 

The above examples will be sufficient to show how important it 
is that the student should know the exact meanings of words. I 
also append a short list of synonyms which the commercial 
student will find useful for enlarging his vocabulary. Here let 
me repeat the warning that these synonymous words are not 
always interchangeable. 

Abbreviate, abridge, compress, condense, contract, curtail, reduce, shorten. 
Abstract, digest, epitome, summary, synopsis. 
Accept, accede to, acknowledge, assent to. 
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Admit, accept, concede, own, confeaa. 

Adverting to, referring to, touching upon, regarding. 

Advise, acquaint, inform, remind. 

Affair, buaineaa, concern, matter, aubject, topic, transaction. 

Acqtiaint, advise, apprise, inform, make known, notify. 

Affix, append, attach. 

A/oresaid, above-mentioned, stated, foregoing, preceding. 

Afterwards, later on, subsequently, later. 

Aggregate, amount, sum, result, total, whole. 

Agree, consent, concur. 

Agreement, contract, bond, bargain, covenant. 

Allude, hint, intimate, suggest. 

Alter, change, modify, vary. 

Alternative, choice, opinion, resource, way. 

Answer, reply, response. 

Ascertain, discover, determine, find out, learn. 

Assert, affirm, allege, declare, maintain, state. 

Because, accordingly, consequently, owing to. 

Begin, commence, start, open. Inaugurate, set about. 

Bill, account, statement, charges. 

Blunder, error, fault, mistake, oversight, slip. 

Category, class, kind, nature, sort, species. 

Certain, convinced, positive, sure. 

Certainly, positively, surely, unquestionably. 

Clear, free, discharge, liberate. 

Clearly, distinctly, evidently, obviously, plainly. 

Concerning, regarding, touching, in relation to, with respect to, with reference to, 

relative to. 
Condition, proviso, qualification, stipulation, state. 
Consider, investigate, reflect upon, think about, weigh. 
Copy, duplicate, facsimile. 
Correspondence, communication, disp.itch, letter. 
Cost, charge, disbursement, expenditure, outlay, outgoings, price. 
Course, plan, method. 
Delay, defer, postpone, put off. 
Defray, bear, pay, settle. 

Demand, ask for, call for, claim, insist upon, require. 
Design, drawing, model, plan, sketch. 
Detail, enumerate, specify. 
Discha/rge, acquit, clear, free, release. 
Draft, abstract, bill of exchange, sketch. 
Enclose, include, send with. 
Forward, deliver, dispatch, send, ship. 
Imagine, apprehend, conceive, think, understand. 
Immediately, at once, instantly, without delay. 
Increase (prices), advance, go up, harden, jump up, rise, spurt. 
Inference, conclusion, deduction. 
Instruct, direct, inform. 
Intax:t, uninjured, unopened. 
Inventory, catalogue, list, register, schedule. 
• Kind, character, class, denomination, description, designation, genus, nature 

sort, species, style. 
Letter, communication, epistle, favour, message, note. 
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Lower {prices), decliniug, depressed, falling, reduced. 

Mean, average, intermediate, middle. 

Method, arrangement, course, order, manner. 

Mode, system, way. 

Model, design, pattern, type, standard. 

Name, designate, indicate, specify. 

Negotiate, effect, pass, perform, transact. 

Observation, comment, remark. 

Obvious, apparent, manifest, patent, plain, self-evident. 

Occasion, cause, ground, necessity, reason. 

Occasionally, casually, rarely, sometimes. 

Ocaupation, business, calling, profession, trade, vocation. 

Overture, invitation, offer, proposal. 

Partly, in a measure, iji part, in some degree, not wholly, somewhat. 

Perfectly, accurately, exactly, completely, fully, entirely, wholly. 

Preceding, antecedent, former, foregoing, previous, prior. 

Presently, immediately, shortly, soon. 

Price, quotation, cost. 

Really, indeed, truly, unquestionably. 

Refund, pay back, reimburse, repay, return. 

Refuse, decline, ignore, reject. 

Regardless, heedless, unmindful. 

Regular, customary, normal, recognized. 

Reluctant, averse, disinclined, loth, unwilling. 

Remainder, balance, remnant, residue, rest, surplus. 

Remark, assert, comment, note, observe, say. 

Remember, bear in mind, recall, recollect. 

Repeatedly, again and again, frequently, often. 

Sell, dispose of, retail, get rid of. 

Several, different, sundry, various. 

Share, divide, distribute. 

Tenant, lessee, occupant, occupier, resident. 

Tender, bid for, offer. 

Term, call, denominate, entitle, name, style. 

Venture, experiment, speculation, undertaking. 

Exercise 1. — "Write out sentences explaining the meanings of any six of the 
following pairs of words. Consult the dictionary : all together ami altogether, 
canvas and canvass, confident and confidant, continual and continuous, immanent 
and imminent, credible and creditable, credible and credulous, contemptuous 
and contemptible, presumptuous and presumptive, personify and personate, 
notable and :notorious, efficient and effective, fresh and ntw, credence and 
credentials. 

Exercise 2. — Insert in each of the following sentences the appropriate synony- 
mous word from the following list : Usual, ordinary, normal, regular, habitual, 
customary, common. 

Note. — In some of the sentences more than one of the synonymous words can 
be inserted. In such cases the alternatives are placed in brackets at the end 
of the sentences. The student should fill in a synonymous word from those 
remaining. 

These were shares. It was for him to work late {customary). His 

temperature is quite . The allowance for expenses is £3 per week 
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(msmoZ). That is a very mistake. Illustrated interviews are a feature 

of this paper. His silence in such cases had become . 

Exercise 3, — Insert in each of the following sentences the appropriate synony- 
mous word from the following list : Conclude, decide, settle, end, infer, determine, 
complete, finish, terminate, close (see note to Exercise 2). 

1 shall to-morrow what quantity to buy {settle). This story shall be 

in our next. He will up his account with you to-morrow. The 

financial year wiU on the 30th inst. {close, terminate). I from what he 

says that he will not do this (conclude). I shall the transfer to-morrow. I 

cannot what position he holds in the firm. We are going to our agree- 
ment with them next month {determine). The banks early on Saturday. 

The work will be ■ in about ten days {completed). 

Exercise 4. — Write out sentences explaining the meanings of any six of the 
following pairs of words : Deduct and deduce, deprecate and depreciate, com- 
prehensive and comprehensible, insensible and insensate, reverend and reverent, 
observance and observation, recourse and resource, convene and convoke, par- 
tially and partly, proceed and precede, insidious and assiduous, mendicity and 
mendacity, judicial and judicious. 

Exercise 5. — Note the spellings (especially the hyphens) of the following 
words, and write out sentences each containing one of them : Starting-point, 
guide-book, title-deeds, post office, focused, filleted, velvety, wainsootted, 
balloted, carpeted, crocheting, allotted inferred, refill, skilful, unmistakably, 
putrefy, pastille, miscall, mediseval, lacquer, foregone, desiccate, develop. 

Exercise 6. — Use simpler and shorter words in place of the italicized words in 
the following .sentences : Will you please interrogate your clerk whether he com- 
prehends the signification of these observations f Will he submit to the depriva- 
tion of his rights in this property 1 Your eiidorsement of this proposal is not 
obligatory. I am very solicitous about his state of health. I cannot see why he 
should so severely animadvert upon it. His fulminations will not intimidate 
me. The goods have not suffered any detriment in bond. This is a very dele- 
terious preparation. His arrival is very inopportune. These apartments are very 
commodious. 

Exercise 7. — Comment on the use of the italicized words in the following, and 
correct where necessary: He has not sufficient capaeity to make a good salesman. 
No one questions his ability to undertake the management. My nerves were 
irritated at his inconsiderate conduct. The bad state of trade was aggravated by 
a poor harvest. When he speaks in that way he aggravates me beyond endur- 
ance. He alluded discreetly to the manager's want of tact. With reference to 
the matter alluded to in my letter of the 7th inst. How many alternatives 
were discovered at the general meeting ? There are quite a number of orders 
beside that one. They divided the bonus shares between the employes. Do you 
want me to bring it for you ? I think he deserves condign punishment. 

Exercise 8. — Simplify the phraseology of the following sentences spoken by 
Mr. Macawber: " I am a man who has, for some years, contended against the* 
presence of pecuniary difficulties." "Under these circumstances ... I have 
discharged the pecuniary liability contracted at this establishment, by giving a 
note of hand, made payable fourteen days after date, at my residence, Penton- 
ville, London." "If he could think himself of so much use, one gleam of day 
might by possibility, penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his remaining 
existence — ^though his longevity is at present (to say the least of it) extremely 
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problematical." " I was not aware that there was any individual alien to this 
tenement in your sanctum." " I am at present engaged in the sale of corn on 
commission. It is not an avocation of a remunerative description and some 
temporary embarrassments of a pecuniary nature have been the consequence." 
"That individual is in legal possession of the premises under a distress for rent. 
His inventory includes, not only the chattels and effects of every description 
belonging to the undersigned, but also those appertaining to Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, lodger, a Member of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple." 

Exercise 9. — Use shorter and simpler words in place of the italicized words in 
the following sentences : "Will you please ohliterate my name from your list of 
subscribers ? Allow me to commiserate with you on the non-success of your 
speculation. The speed of the trains on this line has been considerably accelerated. 
There is an inconsideratle loss on this transaction. The profit is too insignificant 
to induce me to take up the sale of your goocis. Please send the goods with 
celerity. He has received a notification to that eifect. There was a vast concourse 
of people assembled together to tmtness the inauguration of the new electrical 
system. To estimate the proper apportionment of these various items necessarily 
requires no inconsiderable amount of skill. (Recast the whole of this sentence. ) 

Exercise 10. — Explain the meaning of the italicized words in the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : He says he cannot demean himself so far 
as to do this thing. His demeanour was very courteous. This description of 
goods is always saleable in this market. Neither of the three agreed with me. 
Neither the one nor the other is to be believed. He laid in bed until ten o'clock 
yesterday morning. The next market town is further off than you think. I 
shall make some further additions in 1he next edition. I expect you were very 
tired at the end. Who is that individual over there ? The Committee as 
individuals appeared to agi'ee with the proposal, but as a body passed a resolution 
against it. 

Exercise 11. — KU in the appropriate preposition in the blank spaces of the 

following sentences : I was very angry him. The chairman was annoyed 

these remarks. Will you call the shippers to-morrow ? If you do not 

comply the regulations they will not accept the goods. I take exception 

that statement. There are no exceptions the rule. The profits were 

divided the two partners. I should not like to part that memento. 

That letter is equivalent a dismissal. 

Exercise 12. — Comment on the use of the italicized words in the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : This country is not covered with liuge 
forests like Norway. I could not act like he does. I shall be much obliged if 
you will forward same at your earliest convenience. This is the best of any I 
have. Mr. Bryce and Mr. Earlo had a two hoars' conversation with one another. 
I assure you that I never said in my letter that I would accept responsibility. 
The manager should be made liable for this gross carelessness. He is never liable. 
to be in on Monday morning. Will you let me know what transpired yesterday 
at the office ! 

Exercise 13. — Write out sentences explaining the meanings of any six of the 
following pairs of words : Verbally and orally, insure and assure, assure and 
ensure, popular and populous, imaginative and imaginary, sequel and conclusion, 
fallacy and falsehood, social and sociable, benevolence and beneficence, participate 
and concur, pervade and overspread, riches and richness, justness and justice. 
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veracity and verity, dissertation and discussion, disposal and disposition, propose 
and purpose, quantity and number, neglect and negligence. 

Exercise 14. — Fill in the appropriate prepositions in the blank spaces of the 
following : The freedom of the city was conferred • — — him yesterday. The 

directors conferred one another. I differ him in regard to that matter. 

I cannot account his absence. He is appealing the decision. I shall 

appeal subscriptions. He did not long adhere his good resolutions. 

We 'cannot agree that proposal. He makes no effort to agree the 

manager. This sample is quite different that. Is this couise acceptable 

you ? We must have access the books. You should accommodate 

yourselves the peculiar circumstances. Can you accommodate me a 

loan of £50 1 I cannot entirely acquit him blame. There is no need 

such a thing. 

Exercise 15. — Insert in each of the following sentences the appropriate 
synonymous word from the list given : Oornpetent, adequate, suitable, swfident, 
qualified. See note to Ex. 2. 

He is a man very in his business. The allowances are quite [suffi- 
cient). I have money. He has by examination. 

Importani, weighty, momentous, grave, solemn, influential. 

This matter is {grave). His opinion is • (influential). The issue is a 

one {an important). I was impressed by his warning (solemn). He is 

very in financial circles. 

Acmrate, precise, exact, correct. 

He is a veiy reckoner (correct). The total is (accurate). His manner 

is very . The nature of the recipe is not known. 

Exercise 16. — Insert the appropriate preposition in the blank spaces of the 

following : He was glad what you said. I shall be glad your support. 

They parted their shares last wetk. Mr. Rice parted his colleague 

yesterday. I have great sympathy him. I entirely dissent his con- 
clusions. If he had profited his previous experience. If policy can prevail 

force. I have compared it a previous estimate. How can you accede 

his request ? It is not adapted that purpose. You must adapt it 

the size required. He was walking a friend when he was attacked a 

gang of roughs. He was introduced to me Mr. Jones, who did this 

the consent of the principal. 

Exercise 17. — Insert in each of the following sentences the appropriate synony- 
mous word from the list given. See Note to Exercise 2. 

Abbreviate, abridge, compress, condense, contract, curtail, reduce, shorten. 

You should not the word July. Milk is and put into tins. This news- 
paper report is an form of his speech (condensed). Iron will in tlie 

cold weather. I shall his allowance. The reporter Mr. Jones's speech 

into two sentences. His profits were by bad trade (curtailed). 1 shall ask 

my tailor to this coat. 

Accept, own, confess, concede, admit. * 

This ticket will two. I cannot such evidence (accept). Please • — - 

my congratulations. He is prepared to this point. He that he has 

lost £500 in the venture (owns). He to the principal that he had falsified 

the books. 
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GRAMMATICAL EEEORS 

In this chapter I propose to point out a few of the more common 
grammatical errors which arise from wrong combinations of words. 
These will be considered under various heads. 

A and An. — The rule is that an is used before words beginning 
with a votuel or with silent h, or with h aspirated if the accent is 
not on the first syllable, but a is used before a word beginning 
with a long u sound, as e. g. : a Eurojpean, a history, a habit, a 
hospital, a union, a university ; but an habitual, an historian, an 
honourable, an hotel, an hour, an umbrella. 

The Articles in a series. — A or the must be repeated before each 
individual person, thing, or qualifying Adjective, in a series, unless 
the members of the series are so closely connected as to form one 
object, e.g.: we can say either a cup and a saucer or a cup) and 
saucer, both of which expressions have the same meaning, but a 
black and white dog and a black and a white dog have quite 
different meanings. The first refers to one dog coloured black and 
white, the second, to two dogs. Other examples are : 

He called upon the proprietor and manager (one person). 

He called upon tlie proprietor and the manager (two persons). 

He bad a coach-house and stable built (one object). 

Subject and Verb. — The Verb agrees in number with its Subject. 
There is sometimes a difficulty here, especially with Collective 
Nouns, which take a Singular Verb, when the individuals or 
things named are considered as a unit, and a Plural Verb when 
each member of the class named is considered as a separate object, 
e. g. : " The Committee have resigned." " The Committee has 
issued its report." "The Ministry was agreed" (Note — The 
Members were agreed). "The clergy have voted against the 
measure." 

17 
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When the Noun is plural in form, but may be considered as a 
single object, the Verb may be in the singular, as e. g. : " Twenty 
yards of that silk at 2/11 per yard is sufficient." " Twice two is 
four." " Four-fifths of the district is bogland." 

Some exceptional cases. — Property is always singular, e. g. : Their property is 
in tlie liands of trustees. Wobges is plural, as e.g. . His wages were increased 
last week. 

Pains, means and odds take either the singular or the plural, but the 
construction must be consistent. If a Singular Verb is used, any prefixed 
Adjective must always have a singular meaning, e. g. : great pains have been 
taken, but much ya.ms has been taken. All conceivable means have been con- 
sidered. Every means has been considered. Such Nouns as news, measles, 
smallpox, are Plural, but are followed by a Singular Verb. The title of a book 
is always singular, as o. g. : " The Memoirs of the Court of Charles II is a 
badly-written book." 

Each, every, always imply the singular number. Each refers to 
each one of a number considered separately. Every to every one 
of a number viewed collectively. Each is used in speaking of 
two or more than two persons and things. Every is only used when 
more than two are mentioned, e. g. : " Bach clerk had his separate 
desk." " England expects every man to do his duty." 

Such sentences as the following are faulty : " Mr. Jones had 
two clerks, and every one of them was capable " {each one). 
" Everybody has their price" {his). 

Mcceptipn. — If, however, each or every refers to every one of a number of persons 
differing in sex it is better to break this rule and use the plural, e. g. : " Every 
man, woman and child had their invitation card to the festivities " is less clumsy 
than " Every man, woman and child had his, her and its invitation card," etc. 
An alternative construction in such cases is often preferable. Instead of every 
or each we could use all or both. For example, suppose that the two per.»ons 
referred to in the following sentence are a man and a woman respectively : "Each 
of them was busy managing their own business." This is ungrammatical. The 
alternative his and lier is clumsy. A way out would be to say: "Both were 
busy managing their own businesses." Again, instead of: "Everybody was 
amusing themselves," we could say : " All were amusing themselves." 

ITouns joined by " and." — When two or more Nouns in the 
Singular Number are joined together by the conjunction and, ^he 
Verb that follows must be in the Plural, e. g. : Mr. Jones and Mr, 
Smith are coming to-day. 

Note. — If, however, instead of using and we employ the conjunction as well 
as or the Preposition with, the Verb must be in the Singular, as e. a. : Mr. 
Smith as well as Mr. Jones is coming to-day. Mr. Smith with Mr. Jones is 
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coming to-day. Compare also : The bag and its contents were lost. The 
bag with its contents was lost. 

Agreement with Real Subject. — Be very careful that the Verb 
agrees with its real subject, and not with an intervening Noun of 
a different number, as e. g. : " The existence of difficulties does not 
justify us in not attempting the task." " The immediate results of 
this procedure were as follows." " Three months'' interest is due.'' 
" A large number of applications is expected." 

The Use of the Apostrophe. — The apostrophe s is now only used 
when speaking of a person, animal or something personified, e. g. : 
Mr. Johnson's office ; the ship's anchor ; the dog's tail. 

But when we want to express the Possessive Case in relation 
to an inanimate object we use another form, e. g. : The key of the 
desk, the basket of tools, not the desk's key, the tool's basket. 

Note. — The Apostrophe is also used in expressions of time, as e. g. : a day's 
journey, one month's wages, a minute's notice. Also in the journey's end, a 
hair's breadth. 

's in Compound Names. — The apostrophe is placed after the 
last word in a compound name, or when two or more names are 
joined together by a Conjunction, e. g. : Mr. Jones has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Mr. Massey-Mainwaring's London Office. 
The Deputy -Accountant General's Department. King George V's 
reign. The King of England's reign. Messrs. Joseph Smith & 
Son's offices are in Fetter Lane. Messrs. Smith & Sharp's employes 
are on strike. 

In each of the above cases an alternative form could be used 
without employing the apostrophe s : The reign of King George 
V. The offices of Messrs. Joseph Smith d Son are in Fetter 
Lane. Mr. Jones has been appointed Manager of the London 
offices of Mr. Massey-Mainwaring. 

This alternative form is much to be preferred in some cases, e. g.: 
such clumsy expressions as Mr. James Wilson's partner's offices 
should be avoided. Write, rather : The offices of Mr. James 
Wilson's partner. 

Note. — When the Nonu ends in a Sibilant the Apostrophe without the 
addition of another s is often written, as e.g. Sophocles', Xerxes'; but not 
always, as e.g. St. James's Park. Do not use the apostrophe with the possessive 
pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs. 

C 2 
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The names of Towns and Districts with the prefix St. do not usually take 
the apostrophe, «. g. : St. Helens, Great St. Helens, St. Albans, Bury St 
Edmunds, St. Ives, St. Heliers. There are some exceptions, as St. John's 
"Wood (London, N.W.), St. John's (Newfoundland), St. Michael's Mt. 
(Cornwall). 

Exercise. — Explain the difference in meaning between " I shall see the chair- 
man and managing dii'ector to-morrow," and " I shall see the chairman and the 
managing director to-morrow." Which article, a or an, would you use with the 
following words : habit, ubiquitous, honour, universal, hospital, irksome, idle, 
eventual, histoiy ? Criticize the following and correct where necessary : His 
wages was increased last week. All the odds is against him. Measles are very 
prevalent in London just now. Great pains has been taken to make it a success. 
Each of them was busy managing their own business. Each of the four 
directors were present. His knowledge of book-keeping and business routine 
were exceptional. Every one looked about them suspiciously. Mr. French and 
Mr. English mutually respected one another. Mr. Williams's partner's oflice is 
on the ground iloor. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — One thing or class of things can 
be compared with another thing or class of things, but one thing 
cannot be compared with itself unless with itself as it existed at 
some different time, as e. g. : John is more extravagant than he 
was ten years ago. We cannot say, John is more capable than 
himself. This sounds obvious enough, but errors are many, as 
e. g. : St. Paul's is greater than all the London churches. It should 
be all the other because St. Paul's Church is included in the 
expression all the London churches and St. Paul's cannot be 
greater than itself. Take another example : General Booth has 
done m^re for the submerged tenth than any living man (should be 
than any other living man). Than any would only be correct if, 
at the time of writing, the person spoken of were dead. 

Superlative and " of any." — " Of any " is often used erroneously 
in conjunction with the superlative, as e. g. : The largest circulation 
of any morning paper. It should be A larger circulation than any 
other morning paper, or The largest circulation of all the morning 
papers. 

The Relatives " who," " which '• and " that."— Great confusiot 
exists as to the proper uses of these relatives. Let me try to 
make the difference of meaning clear. Who and which intro- 
duce a clause giving some further information about the ante- 
cedent. This clause could be omitted without altering the 
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meaning of the sentence. A further guide is that and he, and 
they, and this, and these, can be substituted for who or which. 

That is the restrictive relative, and introduces a clause that 
defines, limits or explains the antecedent. The clause it intro- 
duces could not be omitted v^ithout altering the meaning of the 
sentence. Consider the following : 

(a) All the houses, which were made of brick, were destroyed. 
(Note the commas.) 

(h) All the houses that were made of brick were destroyed. 

In (a) the clause introduced by which adds a nsw fact about " all the houses," 
viz. that they were made of brick. The clause could be omitted without alter- 
ing the meaning of the sentence, which is : All the houses {and llwy were made 
of brick) were destroyed. In (J) tliat introduces a clause limiting the phrase 
all the liouses." The meaning is that all the iridc houses were destroyed, 
the implication being that if there were any other houses, built, say, of stone, 
these were not destroyed. 

Take some other examples : 

(a) He will do everything to help you, which is all you ought 
to expect (and this is all). 

(a) He will do everything that you wish (i. e. not necessarily all 
that he was capable of doing, but all that you wish him to do). 

(6) My brother, who left London for Egypt yesterday, asked 
rae to call. Who introduces some fresh information about " my 
brother." 

(6) The brother that left London for Egypt yesterday asked me 
to call. That defines which brother it is. 

(c) Eetch the books that lie on the table, and the pamphlets, 
which you will find on the floor = Fetch only those books that are 
on the table, leave any others. Fetch also the pamphlets. You 
will find them on the floor. 

And which should never be used unless there is a previous 
clause introduced by which. The following is faulty : " That 
typewriter in our oflice, and which cost £10, is quite useless.'" 
We could say : " That typewriter which is in our office, and 
which cost, etc." This last sentence, though grammatical, is 
faulty in style, because of the repetition of which (see p. 64). 
The best arrangement would be to leave out aijd in the first 
sentence. 
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Exceptions. — Who or which is used for the sake of euphony : (1) When 
that is or forms part of the antecedent, e. g. : " That call which I made this 
morning has resulted in good business." (2) As that cannot be preceded by a 
preposition, which is sometimes used to avoid placing a preposition at the end 
of the sentence. Compare : 

The shares for which he made application. 

'i'he shares that he made application for. 

The letter to which you refer. 

The letter that you refer to. 

It may here be said that the objection to the placing of a Preposition at the 
end has been unduly emphasized by many writers on this subject. In some 
cases the end position is an advantage, and adds to the force of statement, 
e.g.: "Is there a God to swear ly, and is there none to believe in, none to trust 
to?" 

(3) Who is sometimes used instead of that in order to indicate the true ante- 
cedent, as e. g. : \ have a good number of customers in the grocery trade who 
will take up these goods. If that were used here it would appear tliat trade 
and not customers was the antecedent. 

Objective Case. — The Objective is used after Verbs used tran- 
sitively. Prepositions also govern the Objective Case, and 
Pronouns in opposition to a Noun or Pronoun in the Objective 
Case must also agree in Case. The following are incorrect : 

(a) I had no difficulty in discovering among the various applicants they who 
were qualified (should be those that). Those who might be defended on euphonic 
grounds, but them would be faulty, the meaning being "those (persons understood) 
that." 

(b) There is a great diiference between you and I [me). 

(c) To put me into such a subordinate position, /, who was so thoroughly 
qualified by my experience, was degrading (/should be me). 

" Wiom " instead of " who," and vice versa. — Never write " Who 
shall I see? " but " Whom shall I see? " {whom is the object of 
see). 

It is also a very common error even among good writers to use 
the Accusative of the Eelative who instead of the Nominative. 
Take, e. g., the sentence : " I refuse to do business with dealers 
whom I know are not honest." This is incorrect. It should be 
who I know, because I know is really an interpolation and who is 
evidently the Nominative of are. 

Another very common error is the following : 

" Whom (should be who) do you think called yesterday ? " 
Compare this with the above. Whom shall I see ? 

Sxerciao 1. — Criticize the following and correct where necessary : This is 
squarer than that. This man is a. greater authority on book-keeping than any 
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living man. The largest soft^goods warehouse of any in London. He is a steady 
lad whom I can safely recommend to you. Between you and I there can be no 
sympathy. It did not take me long to find ont they who were to blame. Whom 
do you say failed yesterday? Distinguish betwotn : "All the employes, who 
were on strike, were dismissed," and "All the employes that were on strike were 
dismissed." Make up four sentences showing the distinctive uses of " that" and 
" which." When may " and which " be used ? 
Exercise 2. — Insert the proper Eelative, who, whom, which, that, what, in the 

following : Mr. Jones, became a partner in 1900, retired last week. We 

cannot tell his movements mean. Nothing he touches seems to 

prosper. The Mr. Price has been travelling lor us in the North died two 

days ago. do you think was declared bankrapt yesterday ? I do not know 

to your remarks refer. is the man you were speaking to just now ? 

It was the necessity made me a business man made me wealthy. Itis 

not every man has the knowledge can write a good book. The crisis is 

one of the most singular have ever occurred. 

Shall and will. — The proper use of these two words is very 
difficult, especially for a foreigner learning English. Perhaps 
the following summary may be of assistance : 

Will I come? Do you think that I am coming at some future time? Tliis 
question would usually be an absurd one, because nobody knows so well as the 
speaker whether he is coming or not. 

]yill you come 1 Is a request. It implies that the person asking the question 
desires you to come. 

Will he come? Is a simple inquiry as to the possibility of some absent person 
coming at some future time. 

Shall 1 come? Do yon wish me to come 1 It does not necessarily Tsfer to the 
future, but may be said of some action just about to take place. 

Shall you come ? Is a simple question as to whether you are coming on some 
future occasion. 

Shall he corns? Do you wish that he should come ? 

I vnll come, I have made up my miud to come now, or at some future time, 
whichever it may be. 

you will come. Is a simple statement of the fact thit at some future time you 
are coming. If, however, will is emphasized in speaking it also imiiHes that the 
person speaking wants you to come. 

He unll come. Is a simjile statement about a future event. 

I shall come. I am coming at some future tinje. 

You shall corns. Implies force or a command to come. You must come, or I 
will take rare that you do come. 

3e shall come. Implies that the speaker will force or command or do his best 
to make the person spoken of come. 

Should and would follow in the main shall and will. 

Note. — Dr. Bain says, " When the speaker is under influence from without 
'I would' is improper." It is wrong to say, "I would be surprised," "I 
would be obliged," " I would be under the necessity," "I would be delighted." 
In none of these cases is the effect dependent upon the speaker's will. The 
correct expressions are, " I should be surprised," etc. Just one other example : 
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(a) Were he to do such a thing he would be imprisoned, i. e. the imprisonment 
would follow as a result of the act. 

(h) IVere he to do such a thing he should he imprisoned, i. e. he ought to be 
imprisoned. 

The Participial Phrase. — This construction, very valuable for 
purposes of condensation and clearness, is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary. The Participial Phrase, being adjectival in character, 
must have a Subject to which it relates. Two kinds of errors are 
common : (a) the wrongly attached phrase, (6) the unattached 
phrase. The following are incorrect : 

(1) The wrongly attached Participle. Commenting on the state of the market, 
the remark was made. Alter to : By way of comment on the state of the market, 
etc., or Commenting . . . market, he (some one, a person) onade the remark. 

Not having handled the goods for some time, his knowledge of them had become 
out of date. It ishe and not knowledge that handles the goods ; alter, therefore, 
to : Because he had not handled . . . time, his knowledge, etc., or, Kot having 
. . . time, he was quite out of date in his knowledge of them. This alternative 
sentence is given merely to show how to attach the phrase to a subject, viz. he. 
The first amended arrangement is the better one. 

Some participles, such as notwithstanding, concerning, regarding, seeing, con- 
sidering, liave acquired the force of conjunctions. These may be used without 
reference to a subject, as e. g. : Seeing that it was unavoidable, he cannot be made 
responsible. Strictly, it is the speaker who sees not he. 

(2) The unattached participle is very common in business letters, as e. g. : 
Trusting to receive your esteemed orders, believe me to he (should be / am). 
Awaiting the favour of a reply, yours faithfully. The correct form is : Awaiting 
. . . reply, I am, yours faithfully. 

Gerund and Possessive. — The Gerund in ing must be carefully 
distinguished from the Participle. Having the force of a Noun, 
the Gerund should be used in conjunction with a Noun in the 
Possessive Case or with a Possessive Adjective, not with a Per- 
sonal Pronoun in the Objective Case. Compare (a) He stopped, 
smiling and {b) He stopped smiling. 

In (a) smiling is a Participle and has the force of an Adjective. The meaning 
of the sentence is that "he stopped, smiling as he did so"; in (J) smiling is 
a Gerund, and the meaning is that " he discontinued the act of smiling." Now 
consider this sentence : The settlement, doubtless, will be aided by the arbitrator 
sitting in London. If sitting is a Participle the meaning is that the arbitrator 
is now sitting in London, and the settlement will doubtless be aided by that fact. 
If sitting is a Gerund the meaning is that the settlement will be aided by the 
arbitrator sitting in London and not in any other place. If the second meaning 
is the proper one, to prevent ambiguity, arbitrator should be written arbitrator's, 
or we can say : by the sitting of the arbitrator in London, which arrangement 
brings out clearly the Noun force cf the Gerund. 
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Take another example : 

His knowledge of the owner having left instructions with the manager made 
him cautious (should be owner's). An alternative and better construction would 
be : His knowledge that the owner had left instructions with the manager, etc. 

When the Noun is not the name of a person the construction 
must be changed, as e. g. : I have hopes of this discussion resulting 
m some compromise (I have hopes that this discussion may result 
in some compromise). The following are incorrect : " It is no 
use yoi.i saying " (your). Upon him inquiring the reason (his). 
These circumstances may lead to you leaving (your). You may 
rely upon me doing this (my). 

Note. — When the Gerund is preceded by the it should be followed by of, 
as e.g. : / assure you that the carrying this point is an important matter 
(carrying of). 

The Split Infinitive, i. e. the placing of an Adverb or Adverbial 
Phrase between to and the Verb, should be avoided. 

Examples are: "I do not think it advisable to in any way 
influence his decision." "The management wish to carefully go 
into the matter." Say : to influence in any way, to go carefully. 

Confusion of Past and Perfect Tenses. — The young writer is very 
apt to go astray here. The rule may be expressed as follows : 

(1) When the action is just finished, or when the time in vrhich 
it is done is in some way connected with the present time, then 
the Perfect Tense must be used. Thus we should say : I have 
written to him, this year {month, day), not I wrote to Mm this year. 
Here the word this connects the action with the present time. 
This year = this present year. 

(2) But when the completed action was done at a time that 
is past, and there is nothing to connect it with the present time 
then the Past Tense must be used. Thus we should say : I wrote 
to him last year, not I have written, etc. 

Other correct examples are : 

I have written to him twice these ten years. 

I wrote to him ten years ago. 

I ham written to him several times since I received his reply = I have written 
several times from the time of his reply to the present time. 

I wrote to him several times before receiving his reply = I wrote several times 
anterior to the time of receiving his reply, 

/ wrote to him on the first of May. 
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The following are incorrect : 

You may remember that I have formerly corresponded with you about the matter 
{Z formerly corresponded). 
Dui-ing last month no sales worth recording have taken place {took place). 

Other Wrong Uses of Tenses. — Examples are : This booh should 
have appeared to-morrow {will appear, or oiight to appear) ; I shall 
have much pleasure in accepting your hind invitation. Should be, 
I have, because, the pleasure is present at the time of accepting, 
viz. the present time. But, "I shall have much pleasure in 
coming," would be quite correct. 

Agreement of Tense in cases of Verbs joined by and, nor, than, 
and also of Verbs dependent on other Verbs. The rules are : 

Rule (1). If the principal Verb is in the Present or Future 
Tense the Verb in the Co-ordinate or Dependent Sentence may 
be in the Present or Future Indicative, or in the Present Sub- - 
junctive, e. g. : " He says that he believes it because it appears 
to him probable." " I shall not expect him, nor will he expect 
me." " I find on looking through this catalogue that there are 
several items that interest me.'' 

Rule (2). If the Principal Verb is in the Past Tense, the Verb 
in the Co-ordinate or Dependent Sentence will be in the Past 
Tense. The foregoing sentences will then read : " He said that 
he believed it because it appeared to him probable." " I did not 
expect him nor did he expect me." "I found on looking through 
the catalogue that there luere several items that interested me." 

Exception. — If the dependent Verb states something that is universally true, 
the Present Tense is used, no matter what the Tense of the principal Verb may- 
be, as e. g. : He declared that honesty is the best policy. He said that this 
particular market is always liable to extreme fluctuations. 

Wrong Use of Present Participle instead of Infinitive. — This 
error is common in sentences beginning with It is, etc. After 
It is the Participle has an Adjectival force, and therefore must 
have a subject, either expressed or understood. Examples of 
faulty construction are: "It is an easy task distinguishing one 
kind of coffee from another " (to distinguish). " It would, 
indeed, be worth while inquiring at what price he would sell" 
(to inquire). 
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Exercise 1. — Insert whichever of the two forms, shall or will, is correct in the 

following sentences ; As one of the persons attacked, I be glad if you 

hear my side of the case. He does not think he ever get permission. I 

he surprised if such a course is possible. I be obliged if you - 

answer my question now. He write without fail to-morrow. He uo 

doubt write to-morrow. I write in the course of a few days. Do you think 

he come 1 you do this for me ? you do this if he insists ? 

I ask him what be proposes to do ? I not sign it to-day, whatever 

they may say. Oh, yes, he be at the meeting to-morrow. You say at 

once whether you have seen him before. He not idle away his time if I 

can help it. you see him next week ? I get this post, do you think ! 

1 have your support in this matter ? I go out whatever happens. 

Exercise 2. — Insert whichever of the two forms, would and should, is correct 

in the following sentences : You did better than I have done. I be 

sorry if he did not come. It be a shame if he was dismissed for such a 

trifling offence. They_ be told of it. They be glad to hear it. It was 

announced that inquiries be made. I not listen to him if I were you. 

If I could tell you I -— — . Had he been there he not have listened to sucli 

arguments. He was imprisoned till he pay the debt. If I meet him 

what shall I say? You always prefer duty to pleasure. I advise you 

to forget it, if I were you. If you go near Lincoln Road you might call 

upon him. If you did so I be glad. If you had said so I have been 

glad. We must reconcile what we like to do with what we can do. I 

wait until the weather is fine if I were you. 

Exercise 3. — Distinguish between, " I shall do it " and " I will do it " ; " You 
shall open the door " anil "You will open the door " ; " You should do this " 
and "You would do this." "Will become?" and "Shall he come!" "Shall 
he assist you?" and " Will he assist you ?" " He will tell you piesently," and 
"He shall tell you presently." "I would hurt no one's feelings," and "I 
should hurt no one's feelings." " What should you say ? " and " What would 
you say ? " 

Exercise 4. — Criticize the following and correct where necessary : Having but 
lately retired from business, the market news still interested hini. Trusting to 
hear from you, yours faithfully. Mr. Slater had not forgiven tlie slight of his 
son having been refused a partnership. When preparing for his examination I 
made him work hard. I cannot allow you to in a]]y way interfere with my 
business. I have written to him ten days ago. I have written several times 
before he answered. We shall have much pleasure in accepting your kind invita- 
tion. It was good of him promoting so young a man. A second edition of this 
book has been published in 1910. I have written to him on the first of May. 

Confusiou of Present and Perfect Infinitive. — The perfect is 
often incorrectly used for the Present, as e. g. : " Yesterday I 
intended to have written to him " {to write), i. e. the action indi- 
cated by to write ought to have occurred at the same time as that 
indicated by the principal verb intended. 

The Perfect Infinitive should be used only when the action is 
completed before the time of the principal verb, as e. g.: I am 
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glad to have met you, i. e. I am glad (now) that I have met you 
(at some previous time). Compare I am glad to meet you = I am 
glad (now) to meet you (now). 

The following are correct : I would much raiher read it than have written it. 
The action of writing would come before reading. (Compare / would much 
rather read it than write it. ) He is believed to have written it yesterday. 

Incorrect examples are: "/ meant when I came here to have bought a large 
parcel" {buy). "It was my intention to have completed the worlc last month" 
{to complete). 

Note that the Present Infinitive is always used with the Past Tenses of the 
Verbs, desire, forget, hope, intend, mean. 

Confusion of Subjunctive and Indicative Moods. — The Sub- 
junctive Mood is fast dying out. In many cases where this 
Mood was formerly used we now use the Indicative. The 
Subjunctive always sounds a little stilted, and the student is 
therefore advised, unless he is sure of his ground, generally to 
use the Indicative, especially in business letters. But there are 
constructions where the use of the Subjunctive is imperative. The 
rule is that when a conditional clause clearly expresses doubt or 
denial i. e. when the statement made is either not true or very 
improbable, the Subjunctive must be used. In all other cases 
the Indicative is preferable. Consider the following sentences : 

(a) If I were manager of this business, I should make drastic alterations. I 

am not manager, hence the Subjunctive. 
(6) If the market is at its lowest, it will pay to buy freely. The speaker does 

not express an opinion as to the state of market, hence the Indicative. 

(c) If the market were at its lowest, I should buy more. The speaker does 

not think the market is at the lowest, hence the Subjunctive. 

(d) If it does not rain, I shall venture. No opinion as to the probable 

weather is expressed, hence the Indicative. Note that the word not 
in the conditional clause does not express denial. 

Ellipsis of Verb. — An ellipsis of the principal verb is permissible 
after the auxiliaries do, can, have, may, shall, will, e. g. : " / never 
did (follow) and I hope I never shall follow his methods." " / am 
sorry he has spoken as he has (spoken)." "But you will discover 
this as you will (discover) many other things." This ellipsis, how- ' 
ever, is not permissible when the same form of the Verb cannot 
be used, as e. g. : " He is sorry that he spoke as he did (insert 
speak after did). 

In the same way the Auxiliary need not always be repeated, 
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except when its form is not the same. The following is correct. 
TJie market has fluctuated considerably and speculation (has) in- 
creased. The following is incorrect : The market has been fluctuat- 
ing and speculators busy. Insert have been after speculators. 

Wrong uses of "than." — This word is a very troublesome one. 
It is often found where it ought not to be, while its proper place 
is usurped by all kinds of substitutes. For example : There is no 
other course open but to sue him,. The phrase, no other but, is a 
favourite one with many writers. If other is omitted, the sentence 
will be correct. If other is retained than must be substituted for 
but. Another example : There was no other person in the room 
except myself. Omit other or substitute than for except. 

Scarcely than, hardly than. These incorrect collocations are 
common enough. When should be substituted for tJian, as e. g. : 
" Scarcely had the goods arrived at the port i^are the strike began " 
(when). Alternatively, substitute no sooner for scarcely and retain 
than. Another example : " Hardly had he entered than he began 
abusing the manager " (when) or no sooner . . . than. 

Kote. — When comparing by means of than and as care should be taken to 
repeat the Verb or Preposition when its omission makes the sentence ambiguous. 
Compare : (a) I like you better than hiin, and (6) / lUce you better than he. To 
prevent ambiguity, 1 like must be inserted between than and him in (a), and 
for the same reason does must be placed after he in (6). Another example : 
The manager disliked Mr. Farmer as much as the principal. According to the 
meaning, alter to : as much as he did the principal, or a.s m,uchas the principal 
did. 

Another misuse of than occurs in connection with the Verb 
prefer followed by the infinitive, as e. g. : 

I prefer to leave the point undecided than to discuss it with him. Say : 1 
■would rather instead of, I prefer to, and omit to before discuss, or say : " I prefer 
to leave the point undecided to discussing it with him." Tlie first rearrangement 
is the better. Another example : " Frtferring to know the worst than to remain 
any longer in suspense." Say; Choosing rather instead of Preferring, or say; 
' ' Preferring . . . worst to remaining any longer in suspense. " Again ; "7 
prefer to hear you speak than speak myself." Say: " I would rather hear you 
speak than speak myself, " or "I prefer hearing you speak to speaking myself. " 

Than whom. This phrase, beside being awkward, is ungram- 
matical, because than being a Conjunction cannot take the 
Objective Case. The correct phrase than who sounds pedantic 
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and the student is advised to recast the sentence rather than use 
than who or than whom, as e. g. : / saw Mr. Phillips than whom 
I do not know a more competent book-keeper, say : " / saw Mr. 
Phillips who is as competent a book-keeper as any one I know." 

Exercise. — Criticize tlie following aiid correct where necessary : I should have 
liked to have asked some questions. I begun the book yesterday. If he was in 
the room he would corroborate my statements. Nearly a week passed without 
Mr. Jones hearing a word from his son. I live in hopes of this discussion re- 
sulting in some betterment of the conditions. I prefer to have it settled at 
once than wait until he returns. It would have been wrong to have refused his 
request. If it be raining I shall not go. I am sure he will act again as he lias 
in the past. It will never do to divide it between so many. Scarcely had he 
gone than I remembered who he was. Preferring to hear the result now than to 
wait for the morning's post. 

" Whether " and " that " after " douht." — Considerable con- 
fusion exists here. The rule is that when the speaker wishes to 
imply an alternative to the statement contained in the conditional 
clause, whether is used. That is used when, in the speaker's 
opinion, there is no alternative. The following are correct : 

I do not doubt that he is wrong. No alternative. The meaning is: "I am 
sure he is wrong." 

I doult whether he is wrong after all = He maybe wrong or right. 

The following are incoiTcct : 

Bid that he will carry on the business successfully we are inclined to doubt. 
( Whether instead of that) = He may or may not be successful. 

That the rise in the price is due to the cazise mentioned may be doubted {wJiether 
instead of that). The rise may or may not be due to the cause mentioned. 

Compound Connectives are much loved by careless and by 
" fine " writers. The following are favourites : Inasmuch as, as to, 
with the intention of, with a view to, with intent to, save in so far 
as, in so far that. Space will not permit me to deal with all these 
in detail, but the following few notes will perhaps assist the 
student to look with a critical eye on these circumlocutions : 

Inasmuch as. The student, especially when writing business letters, will be 
well advised to have nothing to do with this expression, which means literally, 
"by so much and no more," but is often used when the simpler words since or 
as could express the sen.se much better. The following are faulty : Inasmuch as 
he was late this morning I gave him a month's notice {as). Inasmuch as he is 
coming to town to-morrow, I shall not write to him {since). 

As to. This is another compound often used incorrectly. It frequently has 
an awkward sound, and the student should avoid using it where possible. The 
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following is conect : / am in doubt as to the relative merits of these two methods. 
An alternative construction would be : / am, doubtful of the relative merits of 
these two metJwds, 

The following are incorrect : It is uncertain as to what happened (omit as to), I 
am, doubtful as to whether he is right (omit as to). I was anxious to make sure as 
to the truth of this statement of Ms [sure whether this statement of his was true). 

Other Compounds. — The following are examples : 

"He called with the intention of making my acquaintance" (intending to 
make). "Save in so far that he was not bankrupt his affairs ^vere in a bad 
state " (He was not actually bankrupt but his affairs were in a bad stale). 

" With a view to the adoption of your system of letter-filing may I ask your 
representative to call 1 " (As I am contemplating the adoption of your system of 
letter-filing may I ask, etc. ) 

" He was so far influential in that he succeeded in getting the directors to 
agiee to the proposal " (He was influential enough with the directors to get them to 
agree to the proposal). 

Exercise 1. — Correct or justify the following sentences : It is fortunate that 
the storm in which they were, and was so very severe, lasted for a short time. 
If it rain I shall not venture so tiresome a journey. But half his heart is in his 
profession, which of all others requires the whole. If I was manager I should 
make drastic changes. I have always preferred loose ledgers before the ordinary 
bound ledgers. Agreeable to your request I herewith send our Price List. Do 
you know what transpired at the meeting ? He does aggravate me by his want 
of tact. John and James met one another yesterday. It goes without saying 
that the market is bound to recover. We have a vast number of people calling 
here. You allude in your letter of the 4th inst. to the fact that the market was 
lower last year at this time. 

Exercise 2. — Note the spellings of the following, and write sentences each 
containing one of the words. Consult the dictionary for the meaning : guarantor, 
guarantee, hoping, iriclovant, irresistible, indelible, indigestible, inferable, 
initialed, install, installed, instalment, instil, instilled, jetsam, jewellery, carat, 
kilogram, lettuce, linsey-woolsey, manufacturer, marshal (marshalled), meridian, 
miniver (fur), misdemeanour, misprint, misspelt, negligible, nowadays (one 
word), oft-times. 

Exercise 3. — Point out what is wrong in the following sentences and correct 
where necessary: If they be unprepared they will fail in the attempt. The 
individual that called yesterday is named Thompson. There was a tremendous 
rise in Hudson Bays yesterday. Whom they were I could not say. He is the 
author of two works of a very different character. Each of them have written 
something worth publishing. I never remember such a long spell of fine weather. 
The book which I received yesterday and was a present from a friend, I lost on 
the way home. He wrote to me previous to his coming to town. 

Exercise 4. — Note the spellings of the following words and write sentences 
each containing one of the words. Consult the dictiouaiy if necessary : omit 
(omitted), overalls (one word), paging, panel (panelled), unparalleled, parcel post 
(not parcels), paviour, perceive, persistence, piccalilli, picketing, quarrel (quar- 
relled), react (one word), recurred, re-embark (not -im), referred, refitted, regime 
(no accent), remittance, sarcenet (fabric), stannary, supersede, supervisor. 

Exercise 6. — State what is wrong with the following sentences and correct 
where necessary : I have received no letter neither from him or his brother. He 
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was extremely deaf some years before he died. It were not difficult retorting 
upon him. Not imposing in his personal appearance he was unusually short 
as the men of these days go. The Emperor William presented to the King a 
portrait of himself. He is a man of energy and who flies at high game. It was 
a tolerable good idea. No other individual beside my brother called to-day. 
What a quantity of people there were at the meeting. The offer I made yester- 
day and which still holds good . , , It is the repetition in somewhat a diflerent 
form . . . Such were the difficulties with which the question was involved. 

Exercise 6. — Write sentences showing the meaning of each of the following 
pairs of words (consult the dictionaiy, if necessary) : principal and principle, 
ordinance and ordnance, venal and venial, way and weigh, licence and license, 
faint and feint, perspicuity and perspicacity, envelop and envelope, born and 
borne, current and currant, cast and caste, straight and strait. Note also the 
spellings. 

Exercise 7. — Insert the proper Relatives, who, whom, which, that, what, in the 

following sentences : I am certain there is no one has come into 

personal contact with you does not regret your departure. There is nothing 

is possible he cannot effect. We shall brieHy relate the eveuts 

led to his dismissal. He will do all you wish. He will do everything he 

can to help you, is all you ought to expect. There was not an employiS 

he did not question about the matter. He is a better manager than any 

preceded him. All live must die. 

Exercise 8. — Point out what is wrong with the following and correct where 
necessary : I have quite a number of alternatives to that proposal. I interviewed 
several other applicants beside him. If there are any other substitutes of which 
I am not aware. Success is further off than you think. There are copious 
supplies of rubber on the market. Some time ago a company on these lines was 
floated by myself. The address only to be written on this side. I expect you 
were busy to-day. I will have great pleasure in accepting your kind invitation 
for the 6th inst. I have asked him yesterday if he will do it. The shares were 
divided between the seven partners. Do you not think that he deserves con- 
dign punishment ? You and I both agree as to his merits. They commented on 
the favourable reception of the shares with the public. 

Exercise 9. — Write sentences showing the meaning of each of the following 
pairs of words : legible and readable, practice and practise, ascent and assent, 
council and counsel, vain and vein, trustful and trustworthy, aggravate and 
irritate, allude and mention, alone and only, description and kind, each and 
every, each other and one another, between and among, transpire and happen, 
capacity and ability, bring and carry, beside and besides, in and into, individual 
and person. 

Exercise 10. — Point out what is wrong with the following sentences and correct 
where necessary : I allow he is a very competent person. His presence was 
against him. An invitation was extended to him. She was so very ill that all 
her friends thought he would have died. He enjoyed bad health. Mr. French 
and Mr. English mutually respected one another. He had that wide knowledge 
that cornea from a good education, which is a good asset in these days of 
competition. 

Exercise 11. — Explain the difference between: "He stopped laughing" and 
' ' he stopped, laughing " ; "I heard you make a speech last night, " and ' ' I heard 
you made a speech last night " ; " there were very few passengers, who escaped 
without serious injury," and " there were very few passengers that escaped with- 
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out serious injury " ; " this is the best thing he does " and " this is the thing he 
does best"; "the invention of his safety-lamp," and " his invention of the safety- 
lamp. " 

Exercise 12. — Point out and correct the ambiguity of the following sentences : 
He delivered a speech by no means equal to his last, which rather wearied the 
House. He contributed several articles to Chambers' Journal and other maga- 
zines, which are well thought of. Sailing up the river, the whole city may be 
seen. The articles may be in prose or verse. The poem is very flattering in its 
references to " the greatest Empire of the Earth," and yet no American can feel 
hurt because theirs is a Republican one. I shall lose no time in reading your 
book. He wrote to the Secretary and Treasurer. And no doubt the end will be 
achieved by the Commission sitting in Paris. Channing's mind was planted as 
thick with thoughts as a backwood of his own magnificent land. 

Exercise 13. — Write sentences showing the meanings of the following pairs of 
words (consult the dictionary, if necessary) ; expect and believe, lay and lie 
liable and likely, biennial and biannual, calendar and calender, anybody and 
any body, all round and all-round, resume and r^sum^, loth and loathe, repre- 
sent and re-present, relative and relation, sanitary and sanatory, pendant and 
pendent, maybe and may be, recover and re-cover, assurance and insurance, 
brooch and broach. 

Exercise 14. — Point out and correct the ambiguity of the following : I like 
you better than him. I never remember such a large crop of gooseberries. 
Wanted a boy for cutting np. I do not intend to help him because he is hostile 
to my policy. John asked his cousin where his father was. Has he recovered 
his umbrella ? Messrs. Jackson & Parsons asked us to represent the bill on the 
ith of May. The old and new opinions had active partisans. Probably he 
knows more about this subject than any living man. He is just as enthusiastic 
in his recreations as in any act of his life. The ancestors of the human race 
knew poverty in a partial degree. We shall, therefore, enumerate the principal 
figures of speech, and give them some explanation. 

Exercise 15. — Write sentences each containing the following words. Consult 
the dictionary and note the spellings : Absence, coherence, conceit, analyse, 
although, barrel, beginning, acceding, fallible, resistance, pretence, precocious, 
helpful, capricious, apparent, exaggerate, audible, already, surprised, surgeon, 
taffeta, trade unions, under way (not weigh), unrivalled, unserviceable, vermilion, 
visitor, collapsible, connivence. 

Exercise 16. — Point out what is wrong with the following sentences and 
correct where necessary : Their commercial interests were wound up with the 
maintenance of friendly relations between the European powers (two mistakes). 
Numerous establishments for the sale of these goods pervaded the country. The 
long time these goods have been in bond greatly deteriorates from their value. 
It is not worth while contrasting your estimate with those of others. I would 
not be surprised if he called to-morrow. If he was present you would not speak 
of him so contemptibly (two mistakes). 

Exercise 17. — Point out and correct what is wrong with the following ; If he 
was in my situation he would be unbearable. He was confined in an empty room 
three stories high, from which it seemed impossible to escape. It is indeed 
ludicrous looking back forty years. This paper should properly have appeared 
to-morrow. Of his book we might say much that was favourable. It is now 
about 400 years since the art of multiplying books has been discovered. When we 
look more carefully at the proposal we will no doubt think more favourably of it. 
D 



CHAPTER III 

CONSTEUCTION OF SENTENCES 

Since the first endeavour of every writer should be to make 
himself understood, it follows that clearness of expression is the 
main thing to be aimed at in the composition of sentences. 
Clearness of expression can only be obtained by first of all choos- 
ing those words that exactly express the meaning intended, and 
then by putting those words into such positions in the sentence as 
shall best bring out the real meaning. 

In every sentence the words ought to be so arranged that the 
component parts of the thought are gradually unfolded in orderly 
sequence. Let me illustrate this in the simplest way possible by 
taking the case of a noun and its qualifying adjective. Why do 
we say a black horse and not as the !French do, a horse black (un 
cheval noir) ? At first sight there seems little to choose between 
the two forms, but let us consider them more closely. Suppose 
for a moment that we favour the form, a horse black. Upon the 
utterance of the words a horse we conjure up an idea of one object 
called a horse. Possibly we think of a brown horse, possibly of a 
white. But close upon the heels of the word horie comes the 
other qualifying word black. If we have been thinking of a 
brown or of a white horse our mental image must be corrected. 
On the other hand the word black indicating a quality, simply 
prepares the mind, aided by the article " a," to think of a single 
black object, which is visualized as soon as the word horse is 
uttered. In other words, by means of the order a black horse we 
build up the thought step by step, until the whole meaning 
becomes clear with the utterance of the last word, as follows : one 
object, one black object, one black object called a horse. In the 
order, a horse black, we arrive at the real meaning by a series of 

34 
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approximations, as follows : one object, one object called a horse, one 
.object called a horse and black in colour. I have chosen a very 
simple illustration so that the student may be able to grasp the 
important principle of arrangement involved, viz. that qualifying 
loords, 'phrases and sentences should precede lohat is qualified. 

For this reason a Conditional Clause or Sentence should pre- 
cede the principal sentence modified by it, as e. g. : 

(a) To 'prevent overcharge, please pay your fare before arriving 
at your destination. 

(6) If ■you accept my offer, I shall be glad to know the exact 
quantity. 

(c) When I came home, I found this letter awaiting me. 

{d) Whatever the result may be, I shall speak the truth. 

In sentences {a), (b) and (c) tlie clauses in italics considerably modify the 
meaning of the principal sentences, and to place these clauses first is a great aid 
to quick conception of the wliole meaning. Transpose the sentences and this 
should be readily apparent. In sentence (d) the transposition would not be 
objectionable, because the clause, whatever the result may be, does not alter but 
simply intensifies the meaning of the principal sentence. I lately came across, in 
a daily paper, a very good example of wrong arrangement, probalily due to the 
loyalty of the writer. Here it is : "The 'King has approved the appointment of 
Sir John Edge and Syed Ameer Ali to be members ot the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, Sir Arthur Wilson having resigned his appointment." The 
clause beginning with Sir Arthur Wilson ought certainly to come first. As 
written it unduly emphasizes the fact of Sir Arthur Wilson's resignation. 

But, if this principle of arrangement holds good, why is it, some 
one will say, that we cannot write : A that is as black as night 
horse ? In this construction we certainly build up the thought 
step by step, but at the cost of violating the general principle 
enumerated at the end of Chapter I, viz. : that the writer should 
give the reader as little to do as possible. The mental effort 
required to carry in the mind this long phrase of vague meaning 
is much greater than that required to think of a horse, and then 
to modify the image by the clause, that is as black as night. 

This objection does not apply to the Conditional Clauses mentioned above, 
because each of these clauses contains a definite idea, which can be grasped 
without reference to the principal clause. But, as will be discussed later, the 
objection would apply if the conditional clause was a very long one, or if there 
were several conditional clauses preceding the principal sentence. Let me 
illustrate this by amplifying sentence (6) thus : "If you accept my offer and are 
D 2 
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sure thai there will he no difficulty in getting the goods delivered ai my warehottse 
within the next day or so, I shall be glad to know the exact (jiiantity." Here 
the suspension of thought and the delay in introducing the principal point in • 
the letter is too great. Now recast the sentence and note the result : "Jfyou 
accept my offer I shall bo glad to know the exact quantity, provided that 
you are sure there will be no difficulty," etc. This placing of one subordinate 
clause before and one after the principal sentence considerably lightens the 
construction. 

The rule, therefore, requires some modification. Qualifying 
words, phrases and sentences only precede what they qualify when 
the holding up of the thottght thereby occasioned does not involve too 
great a waste of mental effort. In other words, simple adjuncts 
come before the Noun, or principal sentence; long and compli- 
cated adjuncts come after the Noun or principal sentence. Por 
example : " The market /or hardivare goods." " The da,y following 
your visit." "The price that you mentioned." Compare these 
with : " the hardware market," " the folloioing day," " the mentioned 
price." 

Note. — Dividing of Adjectival Adjuncts. It is incorrect to divide up such 
expressions as, e.g. : "A person well known in the trade." "These sardines 
matured and well packed." " A matter too tm^ortemi to he overlooked." Do not 
say: "A well-known person in the trade." "These matured sardines and well- 
packed." " A too important matter to he overlooked." 

Complicated Adjectival Adjuncts. — "When there is more than one 
adjunct to the Noun the arranging of them often requires some 
ingenuity. Suppose, merely for the sake of illustration, we wished 
to add to the phrase, the market for hardware goods, the additional 
qualifying words, weekly, and that requires considerable knowledge 
to operate in. We might put weekly before market, and tack on 
the that clause after goods, as follows : The weekly market for 
hardware goods that requires considerable knoioledge to operate in. 
This, however, is clumsy, and a better arrangement would be to 
repeat the Noun market before the that clause : The weekly market 
for hardware goods, a market that requires considerable knowledge 
to operate in. 

Other examples of this device for supporting a number of adjuncts are : " Too 
many objections have been made to this proposal for manufacturing our own 
paper, a proposal that seems to be well worth considering." "It is a known 
fact, and a fact that has never been disputed. . . ," (Alternatively, we could 
substitute the equivalent one for a fact: " It is a known /act and one that has 
never been di-sputed.") 
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Order of Subject and Predicate. — It might be argued from what 
has been already said that the Predicate, i. e. what is said about 
the Subject, should precede the Subject, but normally this is not 
so. For example : The price of tin (Subject) tvetit up yesterday 
(Predicate). The goods (Subject) arrived in sound condition (Pre- 
dicate). But the Predicate + Subject order is often used when 
emphasis is required, as e. g. : Up went the price of tin yesterday. 
Here the expression up went suggests the idea of a rise. The 
mind is thus kept employed with a vague image, which the next 
words, the price of tin, makes clear. The normal arrangement is 
much less forceful. 

Note. — This is evident when we consider the alternative statement, The 
price of tin went down. The entirely opposite meanings of these two state- 
ments is not apparent until the last word is reached. Compare the alternative, 
Doivn went the price of tin. If we wanted particularly to emphasize the fact 
that the advance in price occurred yesterday we might say : Yesterday the 
price of tin went up. 

But the student should note that this inverted order is not 
always possible or desirable. Eor example, we should not in 
prose writing use such a construction as : In sound condition the 
goods arrived. The reason is that the phrase in sound condition 
modifies arrived, and not the whole sentence. The meaning is 
not that <he goods are in sound condition, but that they arrived 
in S(3und condition. Therefore the adverbial phrase, in sound 
condition, should not be separated from arrived, the word it 
qualifies. This brings us to the second governing principle, viz. 
that : Words expressing things connected in the thought ought to 
be placed as near one another as possible. Violation of this funda- 
mental principle often leads to such absurdities as the following 
sentences in which, for the guidance of the student, the words 
which should be more closely connected are printed in italics : 

"Wanted a man able to pack china with a reference.'' "He blew out his 
brains after bidding his wife good-bye with a gun. " " Paid to the woman whose 
husband was drowned by order of the Vestry under London Bridge — £1 Is." 

"/ saw a gentleman who had shot hundreds of buffaloes in London a month 
ago." "Should any one not receive the goods ordered in ten days, please write 
to the advertiser." 

Such ambiguous sentences as the following are also due to the 
same cause ; 
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"He objected to the methods adopted not without reason." Probably the 
meaning is that he objected not without reason to the methods adopted. As 
it stands, it means that the methods were adopted not without reason. 

fFe are glad to find that you are prepared to discuss the matters put before you 
in so reasonable a way. Are the matters put reasonably ? Or is the discussion 
to proceed reasonably ? 

Placing of the Adverb. — The Adverb is the freest of all the 
parts of speech so far as position is concerned. It may be placed 
before or, after the word it qualifies, or at the beginning or end 
of a clause or sentence. This freedom of movement is the cause 
of much ambiguity. The safe rule to follow is that "Adverbs 
should alvyays be placed so as to affect what they are intended 
to affect." 

Only. This Adverb is misplaced more often than not. This 
is probably due to the fact that in speaking we can usually make 
the reference clear by emphasis, whereas in writing we are 
obliged to rely upon position, as e.g. : 

(a) Only I spoke to him = Nobody but I spoke to him. 

(i) I only spoke to him = I spoke to him but did not do anything else. 

(c) I spoke only to him = I spoke to him but to no one else. 

Colloquially, we might get these three meanings from the sentence / only 
spoke to him, by emphasizing different words, {a) I only spoke to hiii). (6) I 
only spoke to him. (c) I only spoke to him. 

A careful study of the foregoing should enable the student 
generally to place this adverb correctly. The following are 
incorrect examples : 

One clerk only came in late yesterday. (Only one clerk.) 

The address only to be written on this side. (Only the address.) 

Not only . . . but also; not only i . . but; not merely . . . 
but. These collocations are frequently misplaced. The rule is 
that the second expression should be followed by the same part 
of speech as the first. The following are incorrect ; 

These goods will not merely sell at Ohrislmas-time, but at all seasons of the 
year (will sell not merely). Mr. Bryce was not only a good book-keeper, but als% 
a competent organizer (not only was). Was is understood after but also. 

Never. This word has a curious colloquial use with such words 
as remember and recollect. The absurdity is patent when we 
reflect that th« meaning of never remember, never recollect ia always 
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forget. But this faulty construction is now so firmly rooted that 
its disappearance is unlikely. The following is an example : 
I never remember to have seen finer Monings than those sold at this 
week's sale (I remember never, or I do not remember ever). 

Either . . . or ; Neither . . . nor. Bach of these correlatives 
should' be followed by the same part of speech. The following 
are incorrect : His siuxess is neither the result of hard work nor 
of conspicuous ability {is the result neither of hard work). He is 
neither inclined to listen to advice nor to act for himself (inclined 
neither or He is not inclined either to listen . . . or). 

Note. — Either is always followed by or; Neither by nor. 

Adjuncts generally. — The general rule when there are many 
adjuncts is not to crowd them together, but to put them in 
different parts of the sentence, attaching them to the words 
which they principally affect. For example : 

I had the opportunity of mentioning it to my friend some time ago in conversation. 
"Some time ago" principally affects "opportunity"; "in conversation" affects 
"mentioning it to my friend." Arrange, therefore, as follows: "/ had the 
opportunity some time ago of mentioning it to my friend in conversation." 

For as no mjun in the ordinary course of things can know to what use his 
expressed opinions may some tiine or other be applied. The student will notice 
that in the aiTangement the subject no man is separated by a long phrase from 
its verb can know. This violates the second principle of arrangement. Another 
violation of the same principle occurs in the dismemberment of the verb may be 
applied. These divisions of closely connected parts can be avoided by a re- 
arrangement as follows : For as, in the ordinary course of things, no man can 
know to wliat use, some time or other, his expressed opinions Tnay be applied. . . . 

It is generally advisable, when the sense admits it, to introduce 
an adjunct as soon as possible. The end of the sentence is 
usually too emphatic a position. For example : 

The manager was so inient on getting rid of his rival that he jeopardized the 
success of his business for the sake of it (Better : that, for the sake of it, he 
jeopardized . . .). 

/ shall examine tlie various exceptions to this procedure in my next chapter 
(Better: I shall examine, in my next chapter, the various, etc.). 

Though brevity is not suitable for every subject we ought to avoid its contrary, 
a languid redundancy of words, on every occasion (Better : we ought, on every 
occasion, to avoid its contrary). Note the division of ought co avoid. It is better 
to do this, than to separate to avoid its contrary. 

Placing of the Pronoun. — The Eelative should always be 
placed close tg its antecedent. If any word, which might possibly 
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be an antecedent, is allowed to interpose, ambiguity is almost 
sure to result, as e.g. : 

These are the manager's rules, who must he obeyed (the rules of the manager, 
who . . .). 

He has to prevent possible fraud by ponderous machinery, the protection against 
which is most expensive. The true antecedent of which is fraud not machinery. 
Alter, therefore, to : "He has by ponderous machinery to prevent possible /ra«d 
the protection against which," etc. 

Be has contributed several articles to the " Times" and other papers, which are 
of marked ability. It is articles not papers, "which are of marked ability." 
Alter therefore to ". , . articles, which are of marked ability, to the Times," 
etc. 

It is often very difficult to indicate the true antecedent, especi- 
ally in the case of the pronouns he, she, they, it. The last- 
mentioned is the most troublesome of all. As Cobbett in his 
English Grammar says very pertinently : " Never put an it upon 
paper without thinking well of what you are about. When I see 
many its upon a page, I tremble for the writer." The ambiguity 
of it is often due to the fact that it sometimes follows and some- 
times precedes its antecedent, as e. g. : 

" It would be absurd to make another attempt ; it would be a mere throwing 
away of money." To make another attempt is the antecedent of both its. Such 
an arrangement is awkward. A better construction would be : "To make another 
attempt would be absurd ; it would be a mere," etc. 

The following are ambiguous : 

The witid blew down the wall; it was very high. The wind or the wall ! 
This mode of operation is possible, but it will not do to rely upon it too much 
(but it must not be relied upon too much). 

It is. This phrase is a very useful one, especially when the 
order Subject and Predicate needs to be inverted for the sake of 
emphasis. But if ambiguity is likely to occur it is better to use 
some alternative form of expression. I give a few examples : 

"It is stated" = The statement is made. They say. We have heard; 
"It may be said" = Vfe may say; "Jt would not be fair to charge" = There 
would be unfairness in charging ; " It may be doubted whether" = Doubt may be- 
expressed whether ; "It is probable that " = Probably ; " It was seldom " = 
Seldom. 

Sometimes it is not emphatic enough, and in such cases this or 
that should be substituted, as e. g. : " He will have a fortune of 
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£10,000 from his father, and upon it he could live comfortably 
enough " (this). 

He, she, they are almost as easily ambiguous as it. Consider 
the following : " Mr. Williams told his clerk that it would not be 
his fault if he did not succeed." His fault may be Mr. W.'s fault 
or his clerk's fault. He may also refer either to Mr. W. or to his 
clerk. Such ambiguity may sometimes be avoided by using the 
1st and 2nd person instead of the 3rd, as e. g. : Mr. Williams said 
to his clerk : It will not be my {your) fault if you (I) do not 
succeed. 

The plurals, they, them, their, being applicable both to persons 
and to things are a constant source of trouble, as e. g. : 

Orders addressed to the Heads of Departments, if they are very urgent, mil be 
attended to at OTice. From its position in the sentence they may refer to Heads of 
Departments as well as to Orders. It is better, therefore, to recast as follows : 
Very urgent orders will be attended to at once, if addressed to the Heads of 
Departments. 

The arrangement of this last sentence provides matter for coninient. On p. 35 
examples are given of Conditional Clauses which precede the Principal Sentence. 
Here is an example of a Principal Sentence preceding the Condidonal Clause. 
The reason for this arrangement is that if the Conditional Clause were put first, 
the second principle of arrangement enunciated on p. 37 would be violated. A 
comparison of this example with those given on p. 35 should help the student to 
decide the proper position of the Conditional Clause. 

The shareholders were appeased by the appointment of a Committee of experts to 
reconstruct the business after their plan. Whose plan ? Alter to after the plan 
adopted at the general meeting. Condensation is a good thing, but condensation 
at the expense of clearness is one of the gravest of faults, as will be shown later. 



LENGTH OF SENTENCES 

No useful rule can be given as to the proper length of sentences, 
but, generally speaking, they should neither be very long nor very 
short. There is no objection to the long sentence as such, but 
the student should remember that a long sentence usually requires 
greater care in construction and closer attention on the part of a 
reader than does a short sentence. The effect of a succession of 
short sentences is apt to be displeasing, as e. g. : 

" We received the goods yesterday. They are not quite up to sample. We are 
returning them by Fickford. Please examine them, on receipt. Kindly forward 
another lot by return. We are out of stock." The following amendeil form would 
answer the purpose better ; ' ' We received the goods yesterday, Mit regret they 
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are not qnite up to sample. We are therefore returning them by Pickford. 
Please examine them on receipt. We shall he glad if you vrill kindly forward 
another lot by return, as we are out of stock." Note the use of the connectives 
but, therefore, as in linking up the sentences. Note also the softening effect of 
the italicized phrases but regret and we shall be glad if you will. 

Variation in Length. — The student should strive to vary the 
length of his sentences. It is usually a mistake to begin with, a 
long sentence. A subject is best introduced by a sentence of few 
VTords, clear and crisp enough to arrest the reader's attention at 
once. Again, if a proposition is stated in a fairly long sentence, 
it is a good plan to introduce the next point by means of a short 
sentence. This gives the reader's mind a rest, and prepares him 
for the thought that is to come. 

A succession of long sentences is to be avoided, especially in 
business letters. However carefully each sentence in such a 
series is constructed the whole effect is bound to be lumbering. 
For example : 

" At to-day's Indian Sale Souchongs indicated on paper a slight advance, but 
most of the invoices were distinctly poorer in quality, aBishnauth divided to-day 
between three houses at 6d. showing nothing like such good value as the No. 625 
we have offered you. The sale was a large one, 29,347 packages being auctioned, 
which compared with the previous sales of 20,437, 23,279, and 20,130 seems to 
prove that some sellers are getting nervous of an accumulation of stocks." 

Simply begin a new sentence with A Bishnauth, alter showing 
to showed, and notice how much easier the passage is to read. 

Unity of the Sentence. — In every sentence there should be one 
predominant thought. The sentence may contain several clauses, 
but the subject matter of each clause must have a distinct bearing 
upon the main thought. Beware of crowding into one sentence 
things which have little or no connection with one another, 
as e.g.: 

The new partner made his first appearance yesterday, and his wife is a very 
pretty woman. These two statements connected by and have not sufSoient rela- 
tion to each other to be joined together at all. Neither can the fault in this case 
be remedied by dividing them into two sentences as follows : The new partner 
made his first appearance yesterday. His wife is a very pretty woman. Each 
sentence in a paragraph should have a distinct bearing upon the one preceding 
it. Here there is a link missing. We might say : " The new partner made his 
first appearance yesterday, accompanied by Ms wife, who is a veiy pretty woman." 
The clause introduced by who is now a comment natUT-ally arising out of the first 
part of the sentence. If we wanted to make two sentences we might say : " Thi 
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new . . . yesterday. I have also seen his wife, who is a very pretty woman." 
If the student will carefully study these two sentences in conjunction with the 
two given above he slionld understand what is meant by the unity of sentences 
in a paragraph. 

In the course of a sentence it is well to change the scene as 
little as possible. There is usually in a sentence the name of 
some person, thing, or act which is the predominant word. The 
predominance of this word should be continued from the beginning 
to the end. This rule is violated in the following : 

Be houglii a large parcel and they told him he was buying at top prices. In this 
sentence the scene shifts from he to they without any reason. Alter therefore to : 
and was told that he was buying. ' 

The low prices at which these stocks are quoted stimulate buying and the number 
of speculative holdings is largely increased. Here in the first part of the sentence 
the verb stimulate is in the Active Voice, and in the second part we have the 
Passive construction, is largely increased. Alter therefore to : " The low . . . 
stimulate buying and largely increase the number of speculative holdings." We 
might also say: " Buymg is stimulated hj the low prices at which these stocks 
are quoted, and the number of speculative holdings is largely increased." 



VABIBTY OF CONSTRUCTION 

It is a truism that in composition monotony of construction 
breeds monotony of effect. In other words, you will find it 
difl&cult to hold your reader's attention if you model your sentences 
too much after one plan. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
student should acquire facility in changing the construction. Let 
me append a few suggestive examples : 

I shall attend the meeting, if I can. I intend to be at the meeting, unless I am 
detained. If I can, I pui-pose attending the meeting. If it can be done, I shall 
not fail to attend the meeting. I shall not absent myself from the meeting, 
unless I have another more important engagement. 

The manager deserved blame more than the principal. The principal was less 
to be blamed than the manager. The principal did not deserve blame so much 
as the manager. Blame was due rather to tlie manager than to the principal. 

Upon the Ohairman's rising the uproar ceased. The uproar ceased as soon as 
the Chairman rose. No sooner did the Chairman rise than the uproar ceased. 
Scarcely had the Chairman risen when the uproar ceased. The uproar ceased the 
moment the Chairman rose. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement but the foundation of 
pleasure. Industry produces both improvement and pleasure. Improvement 
and pleasure are the products of industry. The common attendants on idleness 
are ignorance and misery. 

Without law there is rw security. Unless there is legal protection no one can 
feel secure. Where there is no law none can feel secure. If there is no law 
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there can be no security. Only under the protection of the law can we feel 
secure. 

Notwithstanding his threats, his request was refused. His request was not 
granted, in spite of his threats. Although he threatened, no attention was paid 
to his request. His threats had not the effect of getting his request granted. 

Sttidy economy and live like a lord. If you study economy you can live like 
a lord. Be economical, and you will know what it is to live like a lord. Do 
you want to live like a lord ! — then study economy. 

Se was too speculative to succeed in his business. His fondness for speculation 
prevented the success of his business. His lack of success in business was due 
to his love of speculation. He did not succeed in business, because he was so 
speculative. Speculation has been the ruin of him as a business man. 

ffe worked harder tlian ever before. At no other time in his life had he 
worked so hard. Never before had he worked so hard. At this time he worked 
harder than he had ever done before. Never before had he had so little time for 
recreation. 

Had he beenpresent the motion would have been carried. Because he was absent 
the motion was not carried. If he had only been present the motion would not 
have been lost. His absence caused the motion to be lost. His presence would 
have secured the can-ying of the motion. The motion was lost owing to his 
absence. 

/ must buy this week, whatever the price. No matter what the price may be, 
I must buy this week. I cannot hold off from buying any longer than this week, 
whatever the price. Though prices be against me, I must buy this week. 

A study of the foregoing examples will show some of the ways 
in which the expression may be varied, viz. : (1) By changing the 
voice of the verb. (2) By reversing the position of the corre- 
spondent parts of the sentence. (3)By negation instead of assertion. 
(4) By using Adjectives and Adverbs instead of Nouns. (5) By the 
use of the Nominative Absolute instead of the Subject and Verb. 
(6) By changing the Mood of the Verb. 

Exercise 1. — Comment ou the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : We have had a conversation formerly 
about the merits of the scheme. Our club has recommenced last Friday. He 
always has and always will be difficult to please. He is one of those who always 
does just what he likes. I shall not consent without you do the same. In the 
contemplated eventuality of his retiring I shall apply for the post. This is an 
universal panacea (two mistakes). If I were in your company at Mr. A.'s I never 
remember it (two mistakes). This formed the nucleus from which the company 
was formed. There was a chaos of confusion everywhere. 

Exercise 2. — Comment ou the arrangement or phraseology of the foUoii^ing 
sentences and alter where you think necessary : Please do not forget to put that 
in the agreement to prevent misunderstanding. I shall not be sorry that he did 
not agree, if that is the way he behaves. This is a much too important business 
to be entrusted to him. That you mentioned the price I emphatically deny. In 
the best of condition I contend the fruit was shipped. Should you not receive 
the goods ordered in two days please let me know. The gardens are only open 
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on Fridays between ten and five. It was paid in the form of a vinifoi-m rate of 
interest. They returned back again to the same city from whence they came 
forth. 

Exercise 3. — Comment on the structure of the following sentences and correct 
where necessary : These goods are not only suitable for the home market but for 
continental markets as well. What success he has had is neither due to his 
abilities nor to his hard work. Nothing has or could be more unfortunate. 
Having answered the first question, the second remains. I have heard that you 
have negotiated a loan from a friend of mine. I found my friend waiting for me 
in the hall when 1 came home. A well-known person in the trade told me that 
he was a bankrupt. 

Exercise 4. — Change the construction or phraseology of the following sentences 
in as many different ways as you can, without changing the meaning : You must 
leave at once, in order that they may not suspect you. He is so old that he will 
not learn. After I had looked into the matter I saw that the scheme was a poor 
one. Without doubt his failure was due to his love of speculation. It is certain 
that the Directors will agree to do what you wish. 

Exercise 6. — Comment on the phraseology, style or grammar of the following 
sentences : Your prices are not in the same street as those of Messrs. Pearsons. 
These are trifling minutiae and not worth troubling about. He had the entire 
monopoly of the trade for the district. Continental support helped Pekins and 
Shansis, both of which enjoyed small improvements. He was appointed to that 
position by Mr. Jones's consent. Mr. Williams depreciated my interference in 
the matter. As soon as he came into tlie room, I knew he was not a suitable 
individual for the post. These books there are in the wrong place. These were 
the means of all others the least fitted to carry the thing through. 

Exercise 6. — Change the construction of the following sentences in as many 
ways as you can without changing the meaning : He acts as no one who is careful 
would act. As soon as the manager left, the clerks began to lose interest in their 
work. Absurd as the proposal was, it was received with great applause. Whether 
you consent to it or not we shall proceed to get estimates. You would be doing 
a silly thing if you consented to go with him. Though he has tried his utmost 
he has not succeeded in making a business. 

Exercise 7. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences : We had better go altogether on Monday to the shareholder's meeting. 
The bulk I received yesterday is quite different to the sample you sent. There 
is two hundred applicants for the position. Much pains have been taken to make 
the scheme successful. They begun to take stock yesterday. It was my intention 
to have asked his permission first. If I was the principal I should certainly 
dismiss him. This proves that the date of each letter must have been nearly, if 
not exactly coincident. 

Exercise 8. — Comment on the arrangement of the following sentences and alter 
where necessary : We flatter ourselves with the belief that our prejudices have 
forsaken us, when we have forsaken them. I have considered the subject with a 
good deal of attention, upon which I was asked to express an opinion. It appears 
that there are, according to the last census, upwards of forty-six millions of 
inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland. Every one that puts on the appear- 
ance of goodness is not good. By what I have already said the reader will 
perceive the premises which I am to proceed upon. 

Exercise 9. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
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sentences and correct where necessary : Let j'ou and I discuss this matter calmly. 
A great amount of misunderstanding and indifference are apparent. Much 
depends upon this rule being observed. We look forward to an interesting book 
when Mr. Locke does one. The last year or two have witnessed a great revival 
of t rade. He frankly confessed that the state of the reserves were not satisfactory. 
Alarmed by such an unusual occurrence it was resolved to postpone their 
departure. You seem neither to care for yourself nor for any one else. He would 
not believe but what I was to blame. That is seldom or ever the case. The fact 
of me being a stranger to him does not affect the position. He was scarce gone 
when you arrived. Every one thought to have his own wants attended to. 
Trusting to hear from you, believe me, yours truly. He had a magnificent house 
and gardens. There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what he says. 
Exercise 10.^ — Change the construction of the following sentences in as many 
ways as you can without changing the meaning : The proposal received our 
hearty support. Every one said that the rumour was a false one. But for his 
own folly, he would never have failed. Though he is angry he quite sees our 

Eoint of view. Being diligent is the sure road to success. Not being successful 
e became very depressed. State your case, and then we shall be able to judge. 

Exercise 11. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : They are going to remove some distance 
from that town. Whenever I call upon him he always appears to be busy. It 
is a long time ago since I have been at your house. I have not heard any news 
neither of the success or failure of the sclieme. There will be considerable profit, 
for these sorts of goods go well in that market. I shall beg leave to offer some 
brief observations upon your proposal to act as my agent in Calcutta. We are 
awfully sorry to hear of your loss on the last shipment. There was no man 
so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences. 

Exercise 12. — Comment on the arrangement of the following sentences and 
correct where necessary : He gave the signal to start with a pistol. He always 
listened to objections to the opinions he had himself formed with the utmost 
kindness and attention. He accepted the position offered him with great 
thankfulness. I am sure he was watching us as we talked in a very suspicious 
manner. The manager made his first appearance since his marriage at the 
office on Wednesday last. Intimation by returning ofEcer to candidate of 
his nomination. We last night received a piece of bad news at our club, 
which affected every one of us. Erected to the memory of John Phillips 
accidentally shot as a mark of affection by his brother. The Board of Education 
has resolved to erect a building large enough to accommodate 300 students 
three stories high. 

Exercise 13. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : We are able to match any services 
wherever purchased at very short notice. Whom do you think called yesterday? 
Neither of the three are competent enough to take the management. What's 
your figure for 5 ton lots of Watson's Waste Kot Soap S I expect you were 
annoyed at my silence. Knowing this, it follows that the following holds good. 
There is not one chapter out of the thirty which it contains which is not helpful 
to the student. The extensive view presented from the fourth story of the 
river Thames made the house easy to sell. We say things often which wo 
regret. 

Exercise 14. — Change the construction of the following sentences in as many 
ways as you can without changing the meaning : They always act as if they did 
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not consider the consequences. You had better consider your position. Your 
orders will be attended to at once. Tliey promised to help us. Your reply is 
not satisfactory to us. As far as one can see, he is not to blame. Possibly 
he is not able to come (His absence is possibly unavoidable). Seriously, you 
ought to consider what is your best course. 

Exercise 15. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : The prmcipal with the manager are 
leaving for New York to-night. Every man receives their wages on Friday 
evening. There is stupendous ignorance as to the real reason of their failure. 
It is these things which make us so cross. This event is one of the most curious 
which have ever occurred. I shall not facilitate him in his business more than 
1 can help. The multiplicity of my engagements precludes me making any 
farther additions to my labours. This dedication may serve for almost any book 
that has, is, or shall be published. That is a very tall order. The negligence 
of their duty leaves us exposed to a very grave risk. 

Exercise 16. — State under what circumstances the following expressions would 
be correct : (a) I wrote to him this morning, (i) I have written to him this 
morning. State also what is wrong with the following: "I begun this book 
yesterday." "He drunk a glass ol water." Look out in the dictionary the 
meaning of the ill-used expression cui bono. Can you justify the expression : 
"The rise and fall of the tide is due to lunar influence" ? 

Exercise 17. — Comment on the style, phraseology or grammar of the following 
sentences and correct where necessary : I intended to have written to him the 
day before yesterday. Were he more frugal he should be more successful. 
There is nothing possible which he cannot effect. I could heartily wish that 
he were liere. He said that his partner would do everything which he desired. 
He should not speak as he has. I have finished my work last week. I would 
be delighted to do this for you. The signs of the times point to the necessity 
of the modification of the system of administration. He had reason when he said 
that delay would be ruinous. 

Exercise 18. — Insert in the blank spaces of the following sentences the appro- 
priate synonymous word in the list given (See Note, Example 2, Chapter I) : 

Enlarge, magnify, increase, augment, expand. You will have to your 

premises to cope with increasing business. This bar of iron has with the 

heat. Do not your troubles. I must my income somehow {increase). 

Our trade with the colonies has {increased). 

Hard, arduous, difficult, laborious, painful, unyielding. His profession is an 

one {a Idborimis). This is a surface [an unyielding). It is a very 

problem. The work involved is (difficult). He oflers opposition to the 

amalgamation. This is a most operation. 

Exercise 19. — ^The following sentence by Macaulay can be justified : " All the 
furniture, the stock of shops, the machinery which could be found in the realm 
was of less value than the property which some single parishes now contain." 
State a reason. Simplify the phraseology of the following : " One of those 
characters who, as if in pursuance of some previous arrangement are certain 
to be encountered in the vicinity when an accident occurs, ventured the 
suggestion." (See Introduction, 2nd Edition, Lowell's Bigloio Papers.) 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NUMBEE OF WOEDS 

If the principle of economizing the reader's attention as much 
as possible is accepted as a basic principle of composition, it follows 
that those words in a sentence which add nothing to the meaning 
should be considered an encumbrance and cut out. This waste of 
words is a fault to which young writers are particularly prone. 
Forgetting that language derives its real strength from its nouns 
and verbs, they are apt to seek force of expression by qualifying 
every verb with one or more adverbs, and every noun with one or 
more adjectival adjuncts. Adjectives and adverbs, if chosen with 
judgment, are undoubtedly sources of strength, but a sentence, if 
overloaded with them, is bound to be unwieldy and turgid. In 
this connection Pope's well-known lines are worth remembering : 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Let me illustrate by examples: "lam honestly, seriously a,T\A unalterably of 
opinion that nothing canpossiily be more incurably and emphatically destructive 
or more decisively fatal to success than indulgence in thoughtless dissipati n and 
lazy luxury." Such long-winded sentences rerjuire the pruning-knife, anil after 
the operation would emerge somewhat as follows : "1 am of opinion that nothing 
is more fatal to success than indulgence in dissipation and luxury." 

Take another example : " It is my intention within the next three or four days 
or so to visit your neighbourhood, when I hope to have the pleasure of making 
a call upon you." Say rather : " I hope to have the pleasure of calling upon 
you within a day or so." 

In the course of my remarks about " fine writing" I quoted 
some significant examples of roundabout expressions collected by 
Eussell Lowell. Let me in this place add a few others typically 
illustrative of the high-flown diction of many inexperienced writers : 
Unfavourable climatic conditions = bad weather; at the earliest 
practicable period = &s Boon as possible; made the recipient of= 
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received ; in the contemplated eventuality = in the event ; imparted 
the information to him = informed him ; anterior to my epoch = 
before my time. 

Redundancy of Expression is another form in which this waste 
of words appears. The following examples should be carefully 
noted : 

As I have remarked before in another place. Before = in another place. The 
reason of my desiring to see you was because I wanted to have a talk with you. 
Heoause = for the reason that. I shall continue to remain here for some days. 
Remain = continue to be. Whenever I call upon him he always inquires after 
your health. "Whenever"' implies "always." Se was the pioneer who first 
opened vp this market. Pioneer = who first opened up. Say : Se was the pioneer 
in this market, or ITe was the man wTio opened up this market. 

Of course it must be understood that redundancy of expression is not always to 
be condemned. In the higher kinds of composition it has distinct value as a 
means of emphasis, 3S e. g.; "We have seen with cur eyes ; we have heard with 
our ears." It is also forcible in such expressions as : "As for me, /will have 
nothing to do with it. Se is a wonderful man, thU father of yours." Examples of 
redimdivncy are very frequent in the Book of Common Prayer. For instance : 
assemble and meet together, requisite and necessary, o;ffer and present, etc. Similar 
instances are to be found in legal phrases, as e. g. : act and deed, bequeath and 
devise, without let or hindrance, and also in such phrases as : end and aim, really 
and truly. 

CONDENSATION OF EXPRESSION 

In business letters especially, brevity is essential. To use two 
or three words where one would do is to waste both your own and 
your correspondent's time. On the other hand, clearness must not 
be sacrificed to brevity. Eemember the words of the old Latin 
poet : " When I labour to be brief then I become obscure." Also, 
as already pointed out, care should be taken that the diction is not 
so condensed as to give an air of abruptness to the composition. 
Nothing offends more than a curt, impolite letter. 

To know how to condense by pruning and changing the con- 
struction should form part of every writer's equipment. I have 
already indicated (see p. 28) one way of doing this by the ellipsis 
of auxiliary or principal Verbs. The elimination of unnecessary 
Adjectives and Adverbs is also touched upon at the beginning of 
this chapter. I shall now very briefly indicate a few other ways 
of attaining the same end. The student, however, must understand 
that the briefer expression is not necessarily the better expression, 
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yet for the avoidance of ambiguous and involved sentences the 
knovrledge of alternative constructions is invaluable. 

Let me illustrate this by taking one sentence from the many examples which 
follow ; I acknowledge that you have been kind to me. Now tack on to this 
sentence the clause : In 7wt deducting from my wages the amount forfeited by 
my two days' absence. The sentence now becomes rather a long one, and the 
substitution of your kindness for the Noun Clause that you have been kind to 
me materially improves the construction. 

Single word instead of a phrase, e.g.: I have referred to this 
in the preceding part of the letter (above). The contribution 
V7as sent to us without any name being attached (anonynwusly). 
That idea has not been clearly thought out (is crude). The sales 
last year reached a figure never before attained (reached a record 
figure). The signature vfas defaced by drawing lines across it 
(cancelled) . 

Superabundance of ITouns. — This is a frequent cause of ambi- 
guity, and a sure sign of inexperience. Examples will be found 
scattered throughout the book. I append one or two more : " The 
application of oil must be done in the most sparing manner. (Oil 
must be applied sparingly.) It is my intention to make a large 
purchase as soon as the market is in a favourable condition. (I intend 
to buy largely as soon as the market is favourable.) 

Omission of Conjunctions and Relatives.— This is partly dealt 
with in the section on " Eepetition " (see p. 53), but some other 
examples are as follows : " Ton say this but I deny it." If a colon 
is placed after this, and but omitted, the sentence becomes more 
emphatic. "Including cost and insurance and freight." Put a 
comma instead of the and after cost. " The moment that he saw 
that I was in earnest." Both thats may be omitted. " He had 
great experience of the market, which I had not." Put a colon 
instead of which after market. Further condensation can be 
obtained by writing market experience instead of experience of the 
market. 

" What " for Noun and Relative, e. g. : " Men readily believe 
such statements as they wish to believe" (what). "Make a bid 
for the particular lot that you fancy " (what). 

Noun for Noun Clause, e. g. : " They have not declared what 
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they intend to do " {their intentions). " I acknowledge that you 
have been kind to me" {your kindness). 

Adjective for Adjective Clause, e. g. : " The offer that you made 
has been accepted " {your offer). " The sale that took place 
yesterday was a very large one " {yesterday's sale). 

Adverb for Adverbial Phrase, e. g.: "1 will consider the matter 
at a later time" {later). " The matter has been investigated in a 
very thoroiLgh manner " {very thoroughly). " 1 shall buy largely 
while I have this present opportunity " {now). " Are his accounts 
kept as they ought to be kept ? " {properly). 

Infinitive for Noun Clause, e. g. : " Your orders were that we 
should send the goods without delay.'' ("You ordered us to send 
the goods without delay.") " They could hardly hope that he 
would accept their offer" {for him to accept). 

Adjective for Prepositional Phrase, e. g. : " This is a question of 
the very greatest importance " {a momentous question). 

Participle for Adjectival or Adverbial Clause, e.g.: "The 
high prices that were obtained for the Assams that were auctioned 
last week has caused a panic amongst those dealers who hold 
small stocks " (the high prices obtained for the Assams auctioned 
last week . . . dealers holding small stocks). As the student 
will observe this sentence is greatly improved by condensation. 
"The manager issued an order which forbade smoking on the 
premises " {forbidding). " I have your letter in which you offer 
me 40 bags of Vera Paz at 86/- " {offering me). " I am unable 
to quote a price because I have offered these goods elsewhere" 
{having offered these goods elsewhere, I am unable to quote a 
price. Note also Inversion). 

Adverb for Adverbial Phrase, e. g. : " The bidding proceeded 
at a very rapid rate " {very rapidly). " The senior partner in all 
probability will retire next year " {will probably retire). 

Adverbial Clauss for Prepositional Phrase, e. g. : " If I do 
not get financial help, I cannot continue this business" {without 
financial help). " If some such protective measures were not taken 
the, patents would be of no use " {without some such protective 
measures the patents would be useless). 

The foregoing is the merest outline of what can be done in the 
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way of varying the expression; but sufficient has been said to 
show the student the value of practising in this direction. At 
this point, too, he ought not to want reminding that it is just as 
necessary to know how to ampHfy as it is to know how to 
condense. 

Exerciss 1. — If there is anything wrong with the following sentences correct 
them anrl give your reasons : I differ with you entirely upon this point. I should 
like much to have seen him. Keally and truly what 1 say is true. These are 
the people whom are expected. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather were wiitten for 
his grandchildren. Between every question he would interject a remark. It is 
really curious sometimes the course men will take. Provision must be made for 
any possible bad debts which under certain circumstances might conceivably 
arise. 

Exercise 2. — Substitute single words for the words in italics. This explanation 
is capable of being understood by any one. Ths prospectus of this company was 
brought out before the proper time. He spoke so as iwt to be heard. The 
dividends on these shares are paid every three months. He has kept away from 
me. She is blindly attached to her own opinion. That remark you made has 
nothing to do with the matter under discussion {has must be altered to is). 

Exercise 8. — Correct or justify the following : If he .suffers, he suffers as them 
that have no hope. He will do all that is requisite and necessary. Successful he 
might have been liad his son been as ambitious as him. The very thing as 
would have suited you. It is unfortunately true that each one of the letters 
bear date after his departure. Knowing that you was my father's old friend I 
wrote you. I wished to have gone to London last week. If I be well next 
week I shall call upon him. The truth is that error and truth are blended in 
their minds. 

Exercise 4. — Explain by means of sentences the difference of meaning between 
any six of the following pairs of words. Use the dictionary. Note also the 
spelling : apparent and evident, conscious and aware, ingenious and ingenuous, 
practical and practicable, eliminate and elicit, sensuous and sensual, credible and 
credulous, dairy and diary, current and currant, price list and price current, 
stationary and stationery, continuance and continuation. 

Exercise 5. — Substitute single words for the words in italics : We have sent 
round a letter addressed to our customers. Mr. Goodman's resolution was carried 
by the consent of all present at the meeting. These prices are not subject to varia- 
tion. The prices of the present mormnt. We removed the wrappers from, the 
parcel. Such goods are not suitable for this season of the year. It is difficult to 
get others to look at it from your point of view. 

Exercise 6. — Correct or justify : My responsibility is over, yours is to come. 
If he be there by two o'clock he will be in time. I have seen him yesterday. 
The ship had scarcely left the harbour than it ran into a thick fog. The crisis is 
one of the most singular that have ever appeared. If these charges were to be 
deducted there will be nothing left. 1 was going to have written him a letter. 
A mistake of all others the most difficult to repair. He will, I know, assume an 
attitude indicative of virility. 

Exercise 7.— Correct or justify: I have lost this game, though I thought 1 
should have won it. He received a wound which had almost cost him his life. 
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Neither by them or me would it be regarded as an objection. If he be ready 
when you call he will be in time. I found myself cured after having been brought 
so near the gates of death by your infallible medicine. I feel that it is the only 
thing that I can remember which needs no apology. Failures on the American 
market never fail to produce failures here. Scarcely had I entered than Mr. 
Smith arrived. He sent a letter immediately without losing a single moment. 

Exercise 8. — Note the spelling of the following words. If not sure of the 
meaning consult a dictionary. Write sentences each containing one of the words : 
contributor, corrupter, deckle-edge, deducible, defence (defensible), defer (deferred, 
deference) depot, desirable, dexterous, diphtheria, rarefy, stupefy, disbursement, 
dram, drier (driest, dryly), dullness, ecru (no accent), elevator, eligible, embarrass, 
embezzlement, enameller, encouragement. 

Exercise 9. — Substitute single words for the phrases in italics : He is fond of 
heing alone. The interests of the commercial classes are in danger of being 
ignored. We note what you say relative to the difficulty you experience in the 
collection of outstanding accounts. This same method of manufacture is 
practised in every land. Kindly fill up and return the form that is enclosed. 
Please forward me by return of post the statement of your claim. 

Exercise 10. — Note the following spellings. If not sure of the meaning con- 
sult a dictionary : enrol (enrolled, enrolment), envelop (verb), envelope (noun), 
envelopment, existence, faithful, fallible, farinaceous, feasible, forecast, foundry, 
accede, adapted, administrator, advancement, advertisement, agi-eeable, aides-de- 
camp, allot, allotted, apparel (apparelled), apparatus (Sing, and Plur.), armfuls, 
assessable, accessible, avertible, believable, befall. 

Exercise 11. — Substitute single words for the phrases in italics : I must ask 
you to be more particular in any future transactions you may have with me. 
Please bring with you a statement containing all the particiolars of your account. 
We prefer at the present time not to be too explicit. We can only guess at the 
intentions of the manager. The cause of his failure was apparent to every one. 
The sales last year reached a figure never before attained. That idea is not 
clearly thought out. The contributions were sent to us without any name being 
attached. I have referred to this in the preceding part of the letter. 

Exercise 12. — Note the following spellings and write sentences each containing 
one of the words. Consult a dictionary for tlie meaning, if necessary : benefited, 
bluish, blameable, brand-new, brier-root, calicoes, by-law, bypath, by-way, 
calendar, calendered (paper), calligraphy. 

REPETITION 

In all kinds of composition there must be a certain amount of 
repetition. But the student needs to discriminate between the 
repetition that enfeebles, and the repetition that strengthens the 
expression. 

Weak Repetition. — (a) Repetition at a short interval of the same 
word used in two different senses, a,s e.g.: " The truth is that he 
cannot speak the truth." " I shall require you to make good the 
goods you have spoilt." "Your first duty to-morrow morning 
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will be to pay the duty on these goods." "Please return the 
Invoice by return of post." Such sentences as the above must 
be recast. This will form a useful exercise for the student. 

(6) Too frequent Re-petition of the Pronoun. — This fault is 
especially common in letter-writing, as e. g. : " We enclose a 
corrected Invoice, and we trust that we may now regard tne 
matter as closed." Omit the second we and recast as follows : 
" and trust that the matter may now be regarded as closed." 

(c) Repetition of Conjunctions. — A superabundance of ands is 
a frequent fault, as e. g.: "I have seen your agent and had a talk 
with him, and he told me," etc. Strike out the second and 
and begin a new sentence with the following he. 

Another example: "I find that his statement that Mr. Smith is bankrupt is 
incorrect." Eecast as follows: "I find that he is incorrect in saying that Mr. 
Smith is bankrupt." The interval between the two tJiats in tlie recasted sentence 
relieves the awkwardness to a certain extent, but » better construction still 
would be : "His statement that Mr. Smith is bankrupt is, I find, incorrect." 
Personally, I do not object to the repetition of is here, but to please the puiist 
another construction may be substituted : " I find him incorrect in stating that 
Mr. Smith is bankrupt." This illustration will show the student what variety 
of construction is possible. 

{d) Repetition of Prepositions.^Foi example : " He has no 
means of knowing of what kind of men the Board of Directors is 
composed of." This is a favourite construction with those who 
are over-fond of Nouns. Alter to : " He has no means of knowing 
what kind of men the Directorate is composed of." 

" They were called upon to decide upon a course of action 
immediately." This is rather more difficult, as the synonyms of 
called upon, e. g. : asked, requested, ordered, do not quite express 
the meaning. We must, therefore, try to get rid of the second 
upon with the following result : They were called upon to decide 
immediately what they were going to do. Note the shifting of 
immediately to prevent ambiguity. 

. (e)- Repetition of other parts of speech, e.g.: "I shall be glad 
to send them on on receipt of a line to that effect." This is very 
inelegant. Substitute : to forward them for to send them on. 

(/) Repetition of Syllables, e. g. : " The discussion of the 
quesJjon. of the reduciion of capital was adjourned until the next 
meeting," This sort of sentence is also common with those who 
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pepper their pages with Nouns. There is here not only too many 
ofs, but also a monotonous repetition of the syllable tion. The 
sentence must be recast : " The question whether the capital 
should be reduced was adjourned for discussion at the next 
meeting." " My attitude towards him is, as formerly, entire?^ 
friendZ?/" (is, as before, quite friendly). 

Necessary Repetition. — Instances of this have been given in 
other sections of this book. For examples of the necessary 
repetition of the Article, see p. 17, of the Subject, see p. 37, of 
the Verb, see p. 29. A few other instances of this necessary 
repetition here follow : 

(a) Repeated Prepositions, e. g. : " The Gerund should be used 
with a Noun in the Possessive Case, or a Possessive Adjective, 
not a Personal Pronoun in the Objective Case.'' Eepeat with as 
follows : (" or with a Possessive Adjective, not with a Personal," 
etc.). Another example : " He forgets what he owes to those who 
have helped him and me in particular " {and to me). 

(6) Repeated Conjunctions. — A remarkable example of the 
emphasis of a repeated Conjunction is to be found in the Epistle 
to the Eomans, viii. 38-39. Eepetition of the Conjunction 
is often necessary as an aid to clearness, as e. g. : " When we 
consider his record which up to the present has been very creditable, 
and make all allowances for his temptations we cannot altogether 
condemn him" (and when we make). 

Repetition instead of Variation. — Many young writers are under 
the impression that repetition of any kind is objectionable, and, 
in the endeavour to avoid it, indulge in aU sorts of roundabout 
phrases. Plenty of examples will be found in the Money Market 
Column of any daily paper. I have just looked at one of these 
reports, and find the following substitutes for a rise in the prices 
of Stocks and Shares : 

Improved, advanced, demonstrated exceptional strength, benefited, enjoyed a 
general improvement, active and buoyant, jumped, gathered strength, spurted, 
gained, participated in the general cheerfulness, gathered noteworthy strength, 
displayed greater activity, participated in the advance, rallied, responded to 
renewed buying. 

A certain amount of variety is allowable, but some of the above 
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circumlocutions are quite needless, and. indeed come under the 
head of " fine writing." A very good example of justifiable 
variation of expression will be found in the specimen Metal 
Market Eeport printed on p. 116. Other examples of needless 
variation are : "I must ask you to return by first post the letter 
I requested you to send back yesterday." Get rid of ask by 
condensation, and instead of send back repeat the word return : 
" Please return by first post the letter which I requested you to 
return yesterday." " A correspondent called upon Mr. W. G. 
Grace yesterday. The champion willow-wielder informed him,'' 
etc. The champion willow-wielder is quite unnecessary. Say : 
Yesterday a correspondent called upon Mr. W. G. Grace, who 
informed him. Note the shifting of yesterday to prevent 
ambiguity. 

Exercise 1. — Note the spellings of the following : Cantonment, ceiling, cancel 
(cancelled, cancelment), cargoes, caraway (seeds), castor (furniture), caviare, 
chars-J.-banc, chicory, chilli (pepper), clarinet, compass, canvas, canvass (verb), 
conferrable, conductor, concurred. 

Exercise S. — Correct or justify : I have heard of a man who was very rich, but 
he was very miserly. He was in such a hurry that I only said a few words. 
Five pounds reward offered for the discovery of any person found trespassing on 
these grounds by order of the chief of police. The house had a large quantity of 
windows. This knowledge has been growing, and will do so till the subject is 
exhausted. It is curious to observe the various substitutes of paper before its 
discovery. Never you mind what they say. He can go without let or hindrance. 
It is to this last feature to which we intend to devote our criticism. 

Exercise 3. — Write out sentences explaining the meanings of the following 
pairs of words. Note the spelling. Consult a dictionary : insert and inset, 
freeze and frieze, further and farther, indefeasible and indefensible, inveigh and 
inveigle, amend and emend, draft and draught, dependant and dependent, com- 
placent and complaisant, compliment and complement, cheque and check, 
desert and dessert, depositary and depository. 

Exercise 4. — Condense the following sentences. The part to be condensed is 
put into italics : This statement is capable of proof. The origin of this report is 
a matter of dispute. We expected that you would answer differently. They 
have not yet declared lohat they intend to do. We will now attempt to explain 
the position we took up in regard to this matter. When it was in my power, I 
would have been glad to help you. 

Exercise 5. — Simplify the following sentences: The understanding of this truth 
will preclude that great source of human misery, namely, groundless expectations. 
There seems to have been an absence of any attempt at conciliation between the 
rival companies. I exceedingly regret that the multiplicity of my engagements 
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precludes me from tke acceptance of your kind invitation. An elementary con- 
dition of a sound dissuasion is a frank recognition of the gulf serering two sets of 
facts. Not a year passes now without evidence of the truth of the statement that 
a higher standard of effici'jncy is demanded for all professional appointments. 

Exerciie 6. — Correct or justify the following : The impression he made upon 
the meeting impressed me very much. Many thanks for your kind invite for 
the lat of June. It is a truism that optimism is a great incentive to energy. If 
it be raining you had better not go. I cannot see as he needs any further train- 
ing. I do not question but they have done what they could. These two books 
are both alike. Passengers are requested not to hold any conversation with 
either conductor or driver. 

Exercise 7. — Condense the italicized words : It is doubtful wJielher they will 
sticceed. It is clear that you have made proper inquiries. I shall buy largely 
while I am able to do so. The sale that toolc place a week ago was a record 
one. It is my intention to make a call upon you within the next day or so. I 
acknowledge that you have done all that you were able to do for me. In all pro- 
bability I shall not go on with the scheme. Because I have offered these goods to 
another firm I cannot accept your bid. 

Exercise 8. — Point out what is wrong with the following sentences : I have 
received your letter of the 4th inst. , and thank you for the same. He never 
doubts but that he knows what they intend to do. Those most entirely in his 
confidence were not aware of it. Scarcely had he spoken than Mr. Smith con- 
tradicted him. Neither Charles or his brother were competent to take the 
management. That is the whole sum-total of information that I have been able 
to collect. For this discrepancy no other cause can be assigned but gioss care- 
lessness on the part of the cashier. 

Exercise 9. — Insert the proper Relative in the following sentences : The shares 

he made application for have all been allotted. The call I made this 

morning baa resulted in good business. The letter • you refer to has not 

come to hand. There is not one chapter in the book does not contain valuable 

information. Undoubtedly he was the best manager the company ever had. 

It was this made him so popular. Messrs. "White's representative sailed 

yesterday for New York is a personal friend of mine. 

Exercise 10. — Note the spellings of the following words : Courts-martial, 
dependence, desiccate, distil (distilled), embargo, fulfil (fulfilled, fullness), gauge, 
liquefy, skilful, reinstate, re-enter, deceive, conceive, believe, height, leisure, 
perceive, gramme, glassfuls, gherkin, harass, high-flown, generator, faithful, 
handkerchief, half-way. 

Exercise 11. — Try to improve the phraseology of the following, either by con- 
densation or alteration: "We enclose our Price List for Phosphor Tin, and you 
will observe that it is impossible to keep our prices open for a week, owing to the 
frequent fluctuations in the price of tin. The price of tin advanced yesterday." 
" The underlying principles of the business of insiu-ance of any kind whatever 
may be summed up in the statement that it is an indemnity." " Itis six months 
ago since I paid a visit to him." " The reason why he acted in the manner he 
did was never fully explained." " I fervently and emphatically hope that this 
is the very last time that I shall ever act in so imprudent and thoughtless a 
manner." " A vast concourse of people were assembled together to witness the 
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inauguration of the new system of eleoti-ical tramways." "The reason of his 
sudden departure was on account of the case not admitting of any manner of 
delay." " I was much moved by his argument and left the place full of a great 
many serious reflections." "As I have mentioned before in another place." 
"Mr. Jones will call to sea you at your office if he has sufficient time at 
bis disposal." 



CHTAPTBE V 

THE FOBM OF A LETTEB 

Legible Writing. — The Typewriter has now largely superseded 
ordinary long-hand as a means of correspondence, but, notwith- 
standing its introduction, a considerable proportion of clerical work 
is still done, and must necessarily be done, by the pen. 

When we reflect upon the waste of valuable time occasioned by 
letters written in a slovenly or illegible manner it is evident that 
every one embarking upon a mercantile career should do his 
utmost to make his handwriting as legible as possible. And here 
let me warn the young student against being led astray by the 
absurd notion that undecipherable handwriting is the hall-mark 
of exceptional mental capacity. Some well-known men of letters, 
unfortunately for all those who have come into contact with their 
MSS., have been execrable penmen, but, on the other hand, one 
could point to many authors of equal literary merit who have 
been distinguished by the neatness and simplicity of their 
calligraphy. 

The Civil Service style, characterized by roundness and boldness 
of outline, is decried in some circles, because it has a tendency to 
make all writing much alike, and thus to destroy individuality, 
but, whatever its defects from an aesthetic point of view, it at 
least has the sovereign merit of being easily read and understood, 
further, as this is the style favoured in Government and pro- 
fessional of&ces, it would be well for the student, if he desires 
success, to suppress any longing he may have for a more ornate 
type, and proceed at once to make the Civil Service style of hand- 
writing his model. 

An example of this style is given on p. 60. Observe that it is 
not a specimen of " Copper-plate," impossible of imitation except 
by an expert penman, but an actual specimen of Civil Service 
writing, by no means free from faults, but readily legible and 
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easily imitated by any one who will take the trouble to study and 
practise it. Note particularly the careful way in which the u is 
distinguished from the n and the m from the w. Observe that the 
e's and I's are all carefully looped; the t's dotted and the t's 
crossed, and that no two words are joined together. Note that 
the Address and the Salutation are not crowded at the top, that 
the left-hand margin is even throughout, and that the writing is 
uniform in size. 

Punctuation. — Just as in speaking, no one, if he wants to be 
understood, ever thinks of uttering sentence after sentence without 
a pause, so in writing it is necessary to insert at intervals certain 
signs or stops to make what is written intelligible to the reader. 
Too often in business correspondence the Punctuation is very 
crudely done. Many writers seem to think that they have only 
to strew their letters haphazard with stops to fulfil all the require- 
ments of Punctuation. But it is not so. If you are ever in doubt 
whether a stop should be used or not, either leave it out, or, better 
stiU, recast the sentence. Several short, crisp sentences are, as a 
rule, more quickly understood than a long involved one. By this 
use of short sentences the necessity for many stops is obviated — 
the Comma and the Full Stop being, generally speaking, all that 
are required. 

The stops and signs in general commercial use are the following : 

A. The Full Stop . 6. The Dash — 

B. The Colon : H. The Colon and Sash combined : — 

C. The Semi-colon ; I. Note of Exclamation ! 

D. The Comma , J- The Double Inverted Commas " " 

E. The Note of Interrogation t K. Other signs. The Caret A etc. 

F. The Parenthesis ( ) 

(a) The Full Stop is used to close every grammatically complete 
sentence : We are in receipt of your esteemed order. We are in 
receipt of your esteemed order for ten Chts Assam. 

(b) The Full Stop is placed after most Abbreviations, as for 

example : Dis. ; P.M. ; Aug. ; W. E. Gladstone ; Runts. ; Lanes. 

(See list of Abbreviations.) 

Exceptions. — When the Abbreviations contain the first and last letters of 
the woid, the Full Stop is not generally used (except by printers) as : Mrs for 
Mistress; Messrs for Messieurs ; Dr for Doctor or Deltor ; Stk for Stock ; Chts 
for Chests; 1st for ^rst ; ito for Quarto ; nor is the Full Stop used after tb« 
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Abbreviation when it occurs at the end of a sentence, or rather, only one Full 
Stop is necessary, viz. that which closes the sentence. 

(c) The Pull stop is placed after figures when such figures are 
used for the purpose of enumeration, as — 

1. The Full Stop. 2. The Colon. 3. The Semi-colon. 

(a) The Colon is not often used in Commercial Correspondence, 
except as an alternative to the combined Colon and Dash. 

It is generally employed before a quotation, when introductory 
words precede it, e. g. : We cannot account for this sentence in your 
letter of comjolaint : " the packets of French gelatine are of very 
different quality from the sample of the same mark left by your 
representative." 

(b) The Colon is also used between two grammatically complete 
sentences too closely connected in thought to justify complete 
separation by a Eull Stop, yet which, at the same time, owing to 
difference of construction, exhibit a more abrupt break than a 
Semi-colon would indicate, e. g. — The mails are just in : be sure to 
call to-morrow. (See combined Colon and Dash.) 

(a) The Semi-colon is used between two sentences which are 
complete in themselves, but too closely allied to warrant the use 
of the Full Stop, e. g. : We regret to complain of the ^ gross pairs 
of Curtains you have sent us ; their appearance shows they have 
been stored in a damp place, and we do not think they should have 
been sold except as damaged stock. 

(6) The Semi-colon is also used when enumerations are made 
by means of phrases or sentences, and not by single words, e. g. : 
" The J Bxs Vostizza Currants @ 28/- per ciot. are of exceptional 
quality ; they have a nice bloom, are bold and even in size, and at 
to-day's market price would be worth quite 2/- more.'' " Our 
Blended Tea @ 1/1, duty paid, has a handsome tippy leaf; it 
draws a rich rosy liquor, and gives a bright infusion." 

(a) The Comma is used to mark a short break or pause in the 
grouping of the words in a sentence, e. g. : 
We beg to remain. 

Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

James Brown d: Co, 
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" We have to aohiowledge the receipt, by wire, of your esteemed 
order for 10 tons Best Household Goal @ 22/- ^er ton." 

(b) Commas must be inserted between words used in enumera- 
tion, e.g.: "Including cost, insurance and freight." "We have 
always found him honest, sober, industrious, and a painstaking 
workman." 

Note. — A Comma is not used after the Adjective immediately preceding the 
Noun (e. g. : not after paitistaking in the example above). 

(c) As a general rule the Subject must not be separated from 
the Predicate by means of a Comma, e. g. : 

" The quality of the goods cannot be excelled." 

Note. — When the Subject of the Sentence is a very long phrase the Comma 
may be inserted at the end of the words forming the Subject, e. g. : 

" The quality of the goods we sent you according to your instructions, will he 
found quite up to sample." 

(d) If the same Verb is required in two or more consecutive 
sentences it is usually omitted and a Comma placed instead 
after the Noun, e. g. : " The China Silk is cheap in price ; the 
quality, excellent; the dye, fast, and the appearance, attractive." 

(e) The use of the Comma in connection with the Conjunctions, 
and, or, requires careful attention. 

1. Where and, or, join together two single words the Comma is 
not used, e. g. : 

" These barrels are strong and well-made." 
" Quality and cheapness are the characteristics of these goods." 
" We shall require Cash or suitable references with a first 
order." 

2. When, however, and, or, join together two groups of words 
the Comma is used : 

" These barrels are strengthened with iron hoops, and are so 

well-made that they will last several years." 
" We shall require Cash on delivery of the goods, or suitable 
London references, before executing your esteemed order." 
The Note of Interrogation should be used at the end of every 
direct question, e. g. : " Are the goods ready for delivery t " 
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The Parenthesis is used when an explanatory clause is inserted, 
as it were casually, into the body of a sentence, e. g. : " We beg to 
advise you that our Carman (James Tyler, 12 Great Tooley St., 
S.E. will call to-morrow {the 15th inst.) for the 50 Chenille Table 
Covers.'' 

"The 'Pelican' {Master, James Smith) will sail on Friday 

next," 
" We beg to call your, attention {see Price List enclosed) to 
some remarkably cheap Job Lines in Lawn Handkerchiefs." 
{a) The Dash is often used as an alternative to the Parenthesis ; 
for instance, in one of the foregoing examples we could have 
written : 

" We beg to call your attention — see Price List enclosed — to 
some," etc. 
{b) The Dash is also used between Paragraph headings and the 
Paragraph itself, e. g. : 

Wheat. — Graded red futures closed easy, ^d. to |^. lower on 

the day. 
Glasgoto Iron. — Settlement prices : Scotch, 64s. 3d. ; Cleve- 
land, 56s. 9d. 
The Colon and Dash combined is used before enumerations, 
especially when such words as for example (e. g.), namely (viz.), as 
follows, are understood or expressed : 
We can quote you as follows : — 
The Note of Exclamation is very rarely used in Commercial 
Correspondence. It is placed after Interjections or any ironical 
statement. 

Double inverted Commas are used to enclose quotations, e. g. : 
We are in receipt of your letter of the 19th inst. in luhich you 
state : 

" The 100 bxs Tin Plates arrived at Lisbon in very bad 
condition, more than half of them being broken." 
We are communicating with our Agents and will let you know 
the result as soon as we receive their reply. 
Single Inverted Commas are used for a quotation within a 
quotation. 

The Caret {/\), which indicates that some word or letter is 
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omitted. The omitted letter or word is placed above the Caret or 
in the margin. 

The Ditto („) signifying the same as above or aforesaid is used 
chiefly in lists, statements of account, and the like, to save 
■writing the same word over and over again. 

The word Ditto or its shortened form Do. is used as an alterna- 
tive sometimes to the two commas. 

The Hyphen (-) connects two or more words which together 
form a compound word, e. g. : Show-rooms ; Pre-Raphaelite; Day- 
booh ; Anglo-American ; never-to-he-forgotten ; three-fifths ; re-enter 
(but, return) ; pre-eminent. 

Kote. — The Hy£ihen is not used as a rule between a prefix and the root-word 

eoaept : 
(a) "When as in the aho¥e examples, Pre-Eaphaelile, Anglo- American, the 

root- word begins with a capital letter. 
(J) When one part of the word ends in a vowel and the other begins with the 

same vowel, as e. g. : Pre-eminent ; Co-operation, in which case it is 

obviously necessary to prevent the two vowels being sounded as a diphthong 

(op. preoccupied, prehistoric, which do not take a liyplien). 
There is, however, no hard-and-fast rule (cp. day-book and daylight; 

daybreak), and when the student is in doubt he should consult a 

dictionary. 

The Apostrophe (') denotes that some letter or letters are left 
out in a word, e.g.: the' for though; you'll for you will; ne'er 
for never. As far as possible these abbreviations should be 
avoided in business letters. On no account should they be 
employed in a letter from a clerk to a principal, as their colloquial 
and informal nature imply somewhat intimate relations between 
the writer and his correspondent. 

The Apostrophe is also used to denote the Possessive Case, and 
here, of course, its use is quite proper : 

Mr. Macpherson' s letter reached us yesterday. 

Capital Letters are used: (a) For the first letter of the first 
word in every sentence. (6) For all names of Persons and 
words used as Proper Names : James ; Jews ; German, (c) For 
all Geographical Names : the Thames ; Yokohama, (d) For the 
titles of Persons and Public Offices : Lord Salisbury ; Sir William 
Harcourt ; the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. ; the French Ambassador ; 
the School Board ; the Home Office, (e) For Calendar Names : 
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Tuesday; March. (/) To emphasize any particular word, e. g. ; 
The Calico you sent me yesterday was of very inferior quality. 
Small Profits and Quick Returns, (g) For each separate word 
in the names of Streets, Eoads and Public Places : Hyde Park ; 
Charing Gross Road ; Fleet Street ; Fig Tree Court ; Shepherdess 
Walk ; Shaftesbury Avenue, {h) For the principal words in Book, 
Song and Play Titles : " The Queen of My Heart " ; " The Gall of 
the Wild" : "The School for Scandal." (i) For the Pronoun 

Arrangement of a Business Letter. — A Commercial letter may 
be faultless both in matter and style, but if it is not set out with 
a due regard for such points as proper Spacing and Paragraphing 
and has not the Address, the Subscription and the Signature 
written according to the correct form, and, besides all that, is not 
neatly Folded, the general effect will be far from pleasing. 

Spacing. — Always leave a uniform margin on each side of the 
letter paper. Do not begin close to the left-hand side of the 
paper, nor continue the writing so far along the line that the last 
words have to be crowded in. If a long word occurs toward the 
end of a line, rather than spoil the effect by writing part of the 
word over the margin, divide the word into two by means of a 
hyphen and carry the second part down to the next line. But 
when doing this see that the word is divided properly, e. g. : 

(an-nouncemeiit not anno-uncemetii 
Announcement may be divided into -j or or 

yanvounce-ment announ-cement. 

I indis-position not indisposition 
Indisposition „ ,, -j or or 

( in-disposition indisp-osition. 

( re-muneration not remu-neration 
Remuneration „ ,, \ or or 



\remuner-ation remune-ration. 

The whole of a person's name, e. g. : Mr. W. J. Foster should 
be written on the same line. Do not put Mr. or Mr. W. J. on , 
one line and W. J. Foster or Foster on the other. 

Also do not mass the writing either at the top or bottom of 
the page, but centre it nicely so that it presents a balanced 
appearance. 
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Another very common fault in letters is Sloping lines, whereas 
they should be parallel and equidistant apart. Attention to this 
last point will make a great difference to the general appearance 
of the letter. 

Paragraphing. — Each paragraph should commence a little 
nearer (say, half-an-inch) to the right-hand side of the paper 
than the rest of the lines. 

The Address and Svhscripiion. — The letter should bear the 
name and address of both the sender and the person or firm for 
whom it was intended. The name and address of the sender are 
usually /printed on the letter paper, together with other particulars, 
such as the Telegraphic Address, the Telegraphic Codes used, and 
the Telephone number. 

The name and address of the person for whom the letter is 
intended should appear either near the top or the bottom of the 
left-hand side of the paper. If the letter is a lengthy one and 
Continuation Sheets are used, the name and address should also 
be written at the head of each Continuation Sheet. 

Be careful always to write the full address, including the 
number of the house and the name of the street and town. 

Avoid such vague addresses, as e. g. : 

Mr. John Pearson, 
London. 

Your employer may possibly do business with two or three 
John Pearsons iu London, and when the letter is copied with 
such incomplete address it might therefore be difficult to locate 
the particular John Pearson to whom the communication refers. 
Besides, it may be the work of another clerk to address the 
envelopes, and there is a resultant waste of time while he is 
looking up the full address. 
The mode of address varies. 
Writing to a Tradesman it would be, e. g. : 

Mr. Robert Ford, 

Draper (h Hosier, 

17 High St., 

Maidstone. 

W 2 
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Note the Comma after the name of the street, and the Full Stop after the 
town. If it is necessary to add the county there would be a Comma after the 
town, and a Full Stop after the county. Further, if the name of the country or 
province is added the Full Stop would come after the country or proviuce. 

You would begin this letter to Mr. Robert Ford with : 

Dear Sir, (Note the Comma after Sir) 
and conclude with : 

Yours faithfully, (Note the Comma). 
When writing to a Firm the address would be, e. g. : 
Messrs. James Wright & Sons, 
Sparkhall Works, 

Bermondsey, 

London, S.E. 

Exception. — Messrs. should never be written before the names of firms 
trading under an impersonal title, as e. g.: The Perfect Glove Co., The Eureka 
Pneumatic Tyre Co. 

Begin a letter to a firm with : Dear Sirs, or Gentlemen, (never 
Gents.) and conclude with Yours faithfully. 

When writing a business letter to a Lady begin : 
Madam, (or if on intimate terms : Dear Madam,) and conclude 
with Tours faithfully, 

In the case of larg? Corporations or Companies it is usual to 
address particular functionaries or heads of departments under 
the title of their office, e. g. : 
The Secretary, 

Gas Light & Coke Company, Ltd., 
Horseferry Bd., 

Westminster, S.W. 
The General Manager, 

Great Northern Bailwary, 
King's Cross, N. 
The Chief Accountant, 
Bank of England, 

Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Note. — If the writer and the person to whom tlie letter is addressed are 
l«th resident in London, it is nsual to omit the word " London " and to write 
nimply the Borough and the Postal District, e.g. : 

Homsey N. Bermondsey, S.E. South Hackney, N.E. 
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If writing to a Private Gentleman or Gradxiate of a University 
it is customary to address him, e. g., as follows : 
James Appleton, Esq., 
The Chase, 

King's Langley, 
Herts. 

Begin : Sir, (or if on intimate terms : Dear Sir, or more 
ceremoniously : My dear Sir,) and conclude as the case may be 
with : 

I am, or We are, 

Sir, Sir, 

r Yours faithfully, I Yours faithfully, 

J. Yours obediently, I Yours obediently, 

[Yours respectfully, [Yotirs respectf tolly, 

Note. — Always write the ^or A faithfully m. hxW. Do not abbreviate it into 
fthly. The Alternatives obediently and respectfully, implying a humbler 
attitude, are mnch in favour with some business men, especially wlien soliciting 
orders or submitting samples. 

A Professional Man should be addressed as, e.g. : Dr. Howard 
Phillips, or Howard Phillips, Esq., M.D., Bichard Johnson, Esq., 
M.A. 

Begin : 

Sir, (or if on intimate terms : Dear Sir, or My Dear Sir,) and 
conclude with Yours faithfully, or Yours truly, if on intimate 
terms. 

"When writing to a Clergyman always give, if possible, his 
Christian name or initial. When only his surname is known, 
address him as, e.g. : Bev. Mr. Parker (never Eev. Parker). 

Begin : Bev. Sir, and conclude with Yours faithfully, or Yours 
obediently. 

A few of the more common forms of addressing Persons of Bank 
are here appended — a full list being obtainable from any good 
dictionary : 

Knight; address as, e.g. : Sir James Bobinson (sometimes Kt. 
is added after the name ; and if he is possessed of an order add 
that to his name, e.g. : Sir Stuart- Kenworthy, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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Begin : Sir, and conclude with Yours obediently, or Your 
obedient servant{s), 

Note. — The Christian name as well as the surname mKS< be written. Be 
especially careful to observe this rule when the name is a compound one, c. g. : 
Sir James CricMon-Browne. 

Baronet ; address and conclude as to a Knight, with the 
abbreviation Bart, after the name, as e. g. : Sir John Bichards, 
Bart. ; Sir Philip Stanford, Bart., K.C.S.L 

Note. — The wife of a Baronet or a Knight is entitled to be referred to as 
Your ladyship, but begin the letter : Madam, and conclude with ! 
/ am, or ( We are), I am, or ( We are). 

Madam, Your ladyship's ' 

Your obedient servant{s), obedient servant{s), 

or 
Yours obediently. 

Member of Parliament; address as Esq., if possessed of no 
higher title and add M.P., e. g. : James Welsh, Esq., M.P. ; Sir 
Charles Wainwright, M.P. 

Begin : Sir, and conclude with Yours obediently, or Your 
obedient servant. 

Note. — Esq. is now-a-days, by courtesy, applied to many people who have no 
sort of claim to it. Being, in reality, the lowest title of rank, it obviously 
should never be placed after the name of any one possessing a higher status. 
Therefore never write it after the name of a Baronet, or a Knight, nor after 
that of an Honourable, nor a Bight Honourable, nor, of course, after profe.ssioual 
titles like Rev., Dr., Lieut., Capt., etc. 

Lord Mayor ; Lord Provost ; address, e. g. as : The Bight Hon. 

The Lord Mayor of London ; The Bight Hon. The Lord Provost 

of Edinburgh, 

Begin : My Lord, or My Lord Mayor, or My Lord Provost, and 

conclude with Your lordship's obedient servant, 

Mayor ; address, e. g. as : The Worshipful the Mayor of Lincoln, 
Begin : Sir, and conclude with Your Worship's obedient servant, 
Additional Points. — After the Salutation (Dear Sir, etc.) it is 

customary, if the letter be in answer to another one, to begin by 

acknowledging the receipt of that letter by such phrases as : 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6lh inst,, 
We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of . , . 
We take pleasure do. 
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In reply to your letter of the 6th inst. , 
With reference to\ 

Hef erring to y your letter of the 6th inst., 

Replying to J 

In response to your inquiry, 

Again, it is a good plan, if the letter refers to a particular subject 
that has been discussed in one or two previous letters, to head it 
with the name of the subject matter — Re Consignment of Table 
Covers. Re Claim for Ullage Cases. Re Contract for Five tons 
Tin. At the end of the subject matter, and just before the 
Subscription, such phrases as the following may be used when 
appropriate : 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Thanking you in anticipation of an early reply, 

Apologizing for troubling you. 

Awaiting the favour of your esteejned commands, 

Awaiting the favour of your esteemed orders, 

Trusting to be favoured with your esteemed orders. 

Trusting to hear further from, you. 

Awaiting the favour of your reply by return. 

Assuring you of our best attention at all times. 

Soliciting your valued orders. 

These phrases should be indented and should be followed by the 
words : 

/ (or We) remain, or / am, (or We are) before the Subscrip- 
tion, Yours faithfully, etc. 
Signature. — As a general rule a Principal or Partner in a firm 
does not sign postcards and the numerous brief, unimportant 
letters — such as acknowledgments of orders or cheques received, 
and the like. This routine correspondence is signed by the clerk 
responsible for it, who writes the name of the firm (if a rubber- 
stamp is not used) with his own initials prefixed by 'per. (or f.) 
underneath, thus : 

Yours faithfully, 

Arkwright, Morton & Phipps. 
pir. J. W. 

Note. — Sufficient space for the signature should always be left at the bottom 
of the paper. On no aceouni should the Subscription aud Signature be written 
gverleaf, apart from the body of the letter. 
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All important letters are signed by the Principal or a Partner, 
who simply subscribes the name of his firm. If a rubber-stamp 
is used, the name or initials of the Principal or Partner signing 
are added underneath. Secretaries and other officials of Com- 
panies sign their names with the title of their offices underneath, 
after the name of the Company, which is very often impressed 
with a rubber-stamp. 

Note. — 'When the writer of a letter is a lady, a.n^provided that the answer is to 
ie sent to her personally, it would save conrusion to piefix Mrs. or Miss in 
brackets before the signature thus : (Miss) J. A. Simpson. 

Power of Procuration. — It sometimes happens, however, that 
in order to avoid delay, owing to the absence or illness of the 
Principals, the Manager or Chief Clerk is authorized, by a legal 
instrument known as a power of attorney, to sign in the place of a 
member of the firm. In such cases the form of signature would 

be: - 

Arkwright, Morton d- Phipps. or Arkwright, Morton <fc Phipps. 
pp. James JFehster. per pro. James Webster, 

(^pp. ot per pro. standing for the words per procurationem.) 

Junior Clerks should never prefix pp. to their initials. They 
are only entitled to p. or per. 

PUNCTUATION ESBECISES 

Write out with appropriate names, addresses and subscriptions, 
the following letters, inserting stops and capitals where necessary. 
Set out neatly, in columnar form where necessary. 

Exercise 1. — we acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday and note that 
you are in a position to quote us for solder ashes whenever we have any for dis- 
posal we will let you have a sample and hope you will be able to obtain a good 
]irice for us with regard to copper sheets and rods we do not propose to make any 
alterations in our present arrangements'but we are in the market for 15 tons of 
english pig lead will you let us know your latest price f.o.r. liverpool For Model 
Letter see Modem Commercial Correspondence, p. 112. 

Exercise 2. ^referring to the electric transmission and pumping scheme for 
kobe we beg to enclose herewith as requested approximate estimate of the 
electrical apparatus turbines pumps and other material we will send you in the 
course of a post or two an approximate outline drawing showing the generating 
set pumping set and the arc lighting set trusting that the enclosed information will 
meet your requirements and placing ourselves at your disposal for any additional 
de-ta For Model Letter see M.C.C., p. 82. 
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Exercise 3. — we are in receipt of your letter complaining of the non-receipt of 
cheque in settlement of your account a cheque for f 1,8. 10. 7. made out in your 
favour was signed ten days ago and has been lying here awaiting your collector's 
call please consult our order forms and other stationery and you will see that we 
do not undertake remittance of town accounts For Model Letter see M.O.C., 
p. 221. 

Exercise 4. — in reply to your letter asking for settlement of account rendered 
to 30th June last please note that our pay day for town accounts is the last 
Wednesday of any month between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. but we expect 
creditors to send representatives to agree amounts for settlement at least three 
days prior to calling for their cheques according to our books the net amount due 
to you is £38. 10. 7. please confirm For Model Letter see M.C.C., p. 221. 

Exercise 5. — in reply to your letter to hand yesterday we are afraid it will be 
impossible for us to settle your account by the 16th July next the date you 
mention but we shall be willing to accept a bill for the amount at 2 m/date trust- 
ing that you can see your way to accept this suggestion For Model Letter see 
M.O.C., p. 206. 

Exercise 6. — the enclosed cheque for £49. 3. 7. has been returned by our bank 
marked requires another signature will you please see that this is added and 
return it to us at your earliest convenience For Model Letter see M. G. 0. , p. 219. 

Exercise 7. — we beg to inform you that we have to-day sent to albert docks 
addressed to you for shipment per s.s. nphir 50 cases anchor pears 100 cases 
golden magnet peaches 75 cases argus pineapples 25 cases ship tomatoes to be 
forwarded to messrs. p. j. smith & co. cape town value for insurance £200 also 
by the same steamer 100 cases Js vera cruz sardines to be forwarded as per 
instructions of me.^srs. stellenbosoh & sons durban now in your hands value 
for insurance £105 For Model Letter see M.C.G., p. 137. 

■^xercise 8. — I beg to acknowledge with thanks your esteemed inquiry but 
• egret I am unable to quote for such extremely long lengths in 4 x 2 I am out 
of stock of 3 X 11 1st Swedish yellow but can offer 2nd and 3rd archangel I have 
at my yard taken overside and loaded direct 1x7 wk 1st Swedish yellow 
flooring at 14/- per sq. 1 x 7 k 2nd Swedish yellow flooring at 12/9 per sq. 1 x 6 
bsso 1st Swedish yellow flooring at 13/3 per sq. 1 x 6 be 2nd Swedish yellow 
flooring at 12/- per sq. 1 x 6 bbb 3rd Swedish yellow flooring at 10/6 per sq. hest 
yellow slating battens at 1/4 J per 100 ft. run called f x 2 but actually much 
thicker prices deld. to vans here or delivery to your works at reasonable rates can 
be arranged soliciting the favour of your valued order For Model Letter see 
M.C.G.,y. 97. 

Exeicise 9. — in reply to your favour of the 15th inst. we beg to quote you 
canary seed as follows Spanish 69/- per qr. tangier 60/- per qr. mazagan 45/- perqr. 
plate 39/- per qr. this article has been fluctuating a good deal but at these cut 
prices is worth attention stocks are' low the turkish crop is late and there are 
disturbances in morocco all which causes may have the eflect of bringing about an 
improvement in prices For Model Letter see M. G. G., p. 87. 

Exercise 10. — re your representative's call to-day we offer the under-noted 
subject to being unsold as per samples taken No. 604 borings abt 3 tons price 
£35/5/- per ton No. 650 aluminium turnings abt 3 tons price £29 per ton deld 
shipping wharf london net cash kindly make us your best ofl'er for about 74 tons 
borings as sample No. 727 we are sorry we cannot put a price on these owing to 
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a misunderstanding with our sellers we believe however they are worth about 
£63/10/- per ton For Model Letter see M. C. C. , p. ] 14. 

Exercise 11. — your post card of the 31st ulto. with regard to palm oil is to hand 
but at present rcval is the only russian port open we have now pleasure in 
quoting you for genuine lagos palm oil at £28 per ton and for lagos quality 
£27/17/6 per ton both less 2J % c.f. reval at present there is very little difference 
between lagos and the other qualities mth reference to this article for shipment 
to italy we can quote you for genuine lagos as follows cost and freight genoa £28 per 
ton cost and freight leghorn £28/2/6 per ton cost and freight Venice £28/6/- per ton 
all less 2 J % lagos quality would be 2/6 per ton less all round of course these 
quotations are all subject to the fluctuations of the market and we hope to have 
your definite inquiries shortly For Model Letter see M.C.C., p. 101. 

ExerciBe 12. —Note the spelling of the following words: Buenos Ayres, 
Camembert (cheese), Cape Terd Is., Cliftteau-Laffitte (claret), C6tes-dii-!Nord 
(France), Lichfield (Staffs), Lifege (Belgium), Lloyd's (bankers), Lloyds (under- 
writers), Melton-Mowbray (hyphen), Merthyr Tydvil, Ntmes (France), Penryn 
(Comnall), Penrhyn (Carnarvon), Roquefort (cheese). 
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Exercise 1. — Write a letter to an architect applying for a position as junior 
clerk in his office. State what qualifications you possess and the salary you 
require. 

Exercise 2. — Write a circular letter announcing the close of the financial year 
on June 30, and requesting the rendering of a full statement of account up to that 
date. 

Exercise 3. — Write a letter asking for a Duplicate Invoice for goods had on 
May 7, 1911, the original having been mislaid. 

Exercise 4. — Write a circular letter from your employers, a firm of Coal Mer- 
chants, to an old customer, who has discontinued doing business with your firm 
for some time. Enclose Price List and state that the Lowest Summer Prices are 
now out. 

Exercise 5. — Write a letter to a firm of Wholesale Drapers, complaining that 
the goods ordered on May 6 have not arrived, and state that the order must be 
cancelled if the goods do not arrive within three days. 

Exercise 6. — Write a reply to the foregoing letter from the firm of Wholesale 
Drapers stating that the goods had just been sent off by Bean, and express the 
hope that they have arrived safely. 

Exercise 7. — Write another reply to Exeicise 5, stating that the order had not 
reached them, and asking for particulars of goods ordered. State that no delay 
in dispatch will occur if the goods are in stock. 

Exercise 8. — Write a letter to a firm of Biscuit Manufacturers, stating that 
you are returning them 2 Doz. Empiy Biscuit Tins by L.N.W.R. goods, and 
asking for a credit note. 

Exercise 9. — Write out an order for the following goods. Set out the letter 
neatly. Put only one article on a line, indented : 5 gross yds. silver gallery 
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26405 ; 5 gross yds. gilt gallery 28706. Both above Rose Pattern. 1 grcss 
large gilt Thistles 286, 1 gross medium gilt Thistles, 288 ; 1 gross amsW gilt 
Thistles 290. In sets of 14s. per gross. 7 lbs. smallest silver gallery nails, 
7 lbs. smallest gilt gallery nails. All the goods to be the same as invoiced on 
July 6 last. (When written compare with model letter No. 19.) 

Exercise 10. — Write a letter asking for lowest quotation for 10-ton lots of 
Watson's Patent Polisher, delivered carriage paid. 

Exercise 11. — Write a reply to the above from Watson's, stating the jirice to 
be £18 per ton, carriage forward. State also that owing to the large demand 
delivery cannot take place for ten days. 

Exercise 12. — Write a circular letter to your customers stating that owing to 
a large increase of business you are moving to more commodious premises on 
July 1. Assure customers that all orders will be attended to promptly. 

Exercise 13. — Write a letter accepting a quotation for "5 Tons Galvanized 
Corrugated Sheets, as per our specifications, at £12 10s. per ton, net weight, 
less 4 % discount." Order goods to be sent to your order to L.N. VV.E. Camden 
Station. (See M.O.O., p. 108, for Model Letter.) 

Exercise 14. — Write a letter from the sellers in answer to the above stating that 
an unfortunate mistakejhas been made in the quotation, the real price being 
£14 10s., not £12 10s. Apologize for the error and express the hope that the 
order may still stand at the advanced price. 

Exercise 15. — Write a letter frpm the buyers in answer to the above, stating 
that liaving resold the sheets they must hold the sellers to the original quotation 
of £12 10s. Express regret for the error, but use language showing clearly that 
the sellers must fulfil their contract. 

Exercise 16. — Write a letter in reply to Exercise 13, acknowledging with 
thanks the receipt of the order. State you are enclosing, "contract note here- 
with for signature and prompt return." Mention also that the goods will be sent 
according to instructions. 

Note.- — -To prevent mistakes it is always better to repeat in the reply letter 
the exact instructions received (see M.C.G., p. 108). 

Exercise 17. — Write letters making first, second and final apjilications for an 
account for £35 10s. 6d., one month overdue at the time of the first application. 

Exercise 18.— Write a reply to the first application, enclosing a cheque for £25 
and promising balance in another month. State that bad trade is reason of 
delay, and express the hope that the sellers can accommodate you by allo>ving 
the balance to stand over for the time mentioned. 

Exercise 19. — Write a reply from the sellers acknowledging receipt of the 
cheque on account, and stating their willingness to wait for the balance. Express 
the hope that trade will improve. 

Exercise 20. — Write a letter complaining of the quality of 10 Cases Apricots 
delivered to your warehouse on the 14th inst. State that m:iny of the tins are 
" blown," that many others are rusty, and that all are unfit for sale. Ask for 
speedy reply. 
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Exercise 21. — Write a reply to the foregoing, expressing regret at the con- 
dition of the 10 Cases and instructing the buyer lo deliver them to your carman 
when he calls. State also that you are forwarding, 10 Cases in exchange. 

Exercise 22. — Note, with special reference to the apostrophe, the spellings of 
the following words: St. Helens (Lanes), St. Aubin's (Jersey), St. Ives (Corn- 
wall), St. Andi-ews (N.B.), St. Bees (Cornwall), St. David's (Wales), St. John's 
(Newfoundland), St. Neots (Hunts). 



CHAPTEE VI 

ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, FOLDING LETTERS, TELEGRAMS 

Addressing Envelopes. — In addressing envelopes the name of 
the person or firm to whom the letter is addressed stands first, 
followed by the street, town (and country, if necessary). The 
address should be nicely centred and each line indented. A 
Comma is placed at the end of each line, preceded by a Pull 
Stop if any word is abbreviated. After the last line a Full 
Stop only. 

Here follows a specimen addressed envelope : 







Folding Letters. — The careful folding of letters may seem to 
the inexperienced student a very small matter indeed, but this 
is by no means true. Many a neatly-written and thoughtfully 
worded letter has been spoilt in appearance by the untidiness of 
the clerk whose duty it was to fold it. 

The most common sizes for business note-paper are : Large 
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Post Octavo (La. Post 8vo), Large Post Quarto (La. Post dto) 
and Foolscap (Fcp.). 

Large Post 8vo measures 8" x 5" 
Large Post 4to „ 10" x 8" 



Fcp. 



12|" X 8" 



For the 8vo and '4to letter paper what is known as a Commercial 
Envelope, measuring 5^ in. x ^^ in. is used. 

A La. Post 8vo should be folded into three equal parts in the 
direction of its length, and a La. Post 4to into two (which converts 
it into a double 8vo sheet), and then, as a La. Post 8vo, folded 
into three in the direction of its length. 

A Foolscap Sheet is folded into four equal parts in the direction 
of its length and then put into a Foolscap Envelope. 

There are, of course, many other sizes both of paper and 
envelopes, but these are mostly used for special purposes. 

Memorandum Forms, printed with the sender's name and 
address, and with a space for the date and the name and the 
address of the addressee are often used for brief, unimportant 
communications. Letters written in this way do not require a 
signature. 

This is a common style of Memo, form : 



Memo from " ■ 

George H. Stepney & Co., 

F ... MANUFACTURERS . . . 

Oy PiCrUHl: FKiWIES, photo FBA.V1K 1-1MP SCMECKS. LtATlLllH 
-V^^^'rVi'- U0O[^ STAHOJIEMS' SUIIlHItS. bIC. 

PUBLIWHf'*. KTt 

' " -iTtfViaK uidnoK " 1 1 Bl.'TI-Ul* STUFF.T. .\lOOH LaNE. S'^iiSrili.'"' 

K.-m,vw.L, o,„ London, -^-«--*- 2^ 19// 



To ».-/i^^ 
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Telegrams. — The accurate and economical writing of Telegraros 
forms a very important part of a clerk's duties. Much money 
may be wasted by lack of condensation, and much valuable time 
lost by ambiguity in the wording. In telegram writing gram- 
matical form is not of much account, but clearness is essential. 
As every word costs money the clerk who has to write telegrams 
should learn to express himself in the fewest possible words, but 
on no account must clearness he sacrificed to brevity. 

The only object of a telegram is to save time, so, if it ia not 
worded clearly, and correspondence or other explanatory tele- 
grams has to pass between the parties in order to ascertain the 
real meaning of the original wire, its sole purpose is lost. 

The first thing to do in telegraphing is to pick out the essential 
words and to wire those only : for example, suppose you have to 
' telegraph an order which, if written, would appear as follows : 

Please book me for immediate delivery : 
500 No. 58 MocHngham Quilts at 15/6 each. 
150 No. 62 Derby ,, at 22/9 each. 

Less 2|% discouTit delivered free. 

The essential words and figures to be telegraphed are : 

Book 500 58 Rockingham Quilts 15/6 150 62 Derby 22/9 less 2^ free 
delivery immediate. 

It might not be necessary to wire even the word Quilts. Take 
another example : 

We regret to say that the 2 tons Copper Rods ordered by us mi the 6th July for 
delivery within one week are not yet to hand. If you cannot deliver at once, please 
cancel the order as we shall be compelled to buy elsewhere. Kindly let us know by 
return. 

The words necessary for telegraphing would be : 

Two tons Copper Rods ordered sixth July delivery within week not received if 
not ready cancel order wire reply. 

Care in wording telegrams. — It is often desirable that a telegram 
should be understood only by the person to whom it is addressed, 
and, in such cases great care should be exercised in selecting 
the words, especially if the wire is a request for money. Any 
carelessness on the part of the transmitting clerk may result in 
serious reflection upon the receiver's honesty or financial position, 
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and, in this connection, it is important to remember that expres- 
sions whicla would pass under cover of an envelope, might, when 
dispatched by means of the less private telegraph, be considered 
an insult and end in an action-at-law. 

A common method of ensuring secrecy in messages sent by 
telegraph is to employ a cipher or code, either one of the recognized 
codes (such as the ABO, Lieber's, X Y Z, etc.) or a private one 
arranged between the correspondents. In this way much money 
can be saved, as very often one word can by agreement do duty 
for a whole sentence. 

For further information on the subject of Telegrams, see 
Appendix, p. 148. 

Exercise 1. — Write a telegram embodying the following : " Please .send without 
delay 5 tons Jones's Lightning Cleanser by Great Central Railway goods train. 
Send to ilaiylebone Station to our order." Telegrapliio address of sellers (Jones & ' 
Son, Sheffield), is Joncle, Sheffield. Use your own telegraphic address. The 
telegram should not cost more than Q\d. or lOii. 

Exercise 2. — Write a letter four days later than the date of the above wire, 
stating that the wire was sent, and that the goods are not yet at llarylebone 
Station. Ask for reason of delay. 

Exercise 3- — Write a telegram embodying the following : " Please book me 24 
Chests Assam Pekoe, Mark No. 407, ex of Delhi, and clear in 9 chests at once 
by Wareham." Use telegraphic address of sellers, but surname, street and town 
of buyer, who has no telegraphic address. This telegram should not cost more 
than lid. 

Exercise 4. — Write a telegram embodying the following; "We have just 
received the 15 Bags of Pepper bought on the 6th inst., and regret to say that 
all appear to be sea-damaged. AVire immediately what we are to do. This 
particular lot is useless for our trade, and we have orders already for 12 of the 
bags, and are being pressed for delivery. " Use telegraphic addresses. Telegram 
should cost from Is. Zd. to Is. i\d. 

Exercise 5. — Give the telegraphic cost of the following expressions : Mr. 
Farwell, 14 Market Street, Newport (I. of Wight) ; Great Western 126i ; Cheque 
for £25 on a/c to-morrow ; Order No. 469737 dispatched to-day ; St. Piincras' 
Town Hall ; My son-in-law coming with me ; B/L not to hand ; Massey- 
Mainwaring cannot come ; Send 50 pieces cloth B165 ; A. G. M. Grant, Esq. 
M.A., 50 Pelham St., S.W. 

Exercise 6. — Show how, when sending foreign telegrams, to reduce the cost of 
such words as Souverie- Tracy, NewcastU-on-Tyne, Ashby-de-la-Zcnah. Can yoih 
do the same with such words as NewcastU-vmder-Lyme ? If not, why not ? 



CHAPTEE VII 



EECORDING COEEESPONDENCB 



Reoordingf Inward Correspondence.— In almost every business 
house inward letters, telegrams, etc., are recorded in a Letters 
Received Book. The record of each letter is naturally of the 
briefest possible character, but if accurately kept it is valuable ; 
e. g., in cases where the receipt of a letter is in dispute reference 
to the record would decide the point. Letters are usually opened 
by the Principal, the Manager, or Head Clerk, who stamps them 
and any enclosures with a rubber dating stamp; the junior then 
makes the record in the Letters Eeceived Book at the dictation 
of the opener. The entries of such letters would appear somewhat 
as follows : 



DATE. 


NAMB. 


ADDRESS. 


PARTICULARS. 


1910. 

15 l^eb. 


Henderson, James, & 

Son 
Woodland & Archer 
Forward Bros. 
Jones, Alfred 


Calcutta 

London 

Bermondsey 

Leeds 


Order and 90 <»/, dft. for 

£115 105. 6d. 
B/L & Prt. Vo £3 10s. 7d. 
Invoice £12 10s. 9d. 
Complaint re delivery. 



The particulars recorded vary with different firms ; sometimes' 
all letters are numbered in rotation, and a column is provided to 
show to whom the letters were handed for attention. 

Copying Letters. — An exact copy of all outward correspondence 
must be made prior to its dispatch. This is necessary in order 
that full particulars of everything that has been said and done by 
the firm may at all times be accessible. 
a 81 
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Letters may be copied in 0119 of three ways, by : 

(1) The Copying Press ; (2) Carbon Paper ; (3) The Eotary 
Copier. 

The Copyings Press. — This is the oldest method of copying letters, 
and compares unfavourably with Carbon or Eotary copying in that 
it is {a) more expensive, (6) less expeditious, (c) insanitary, and 
{d) offers less facility for reference. A copying outfit consists of 
(1) A Letter Book, composed of 250, 500, or 1000 tissue or buff 
porous leaves, numbered in rotation, and strongly bound, with an 
alphabetical index at the beginning of the book ; (2) Oil Sheets ; 
(3) Drying Sheets ; (4) Water Well ; (5) Damping Brush ; (6) 
Copying Press. 

To Copy a Hand-written Letter. — An oil sheet is placed on the 
back of the last used leaf of the letter book, and the leaf following 
on which the letter is to be copied, is turned on to the oil sheet. 
The brush, previously wetted in the water well, is then drawn 
lightly across the tissue leaf — care being taken to leave a dry 
space at the numbered corner and along the whole length of the 
inner bound edge of the leaf — a drying sheet is placed over the 
wet surface, and over the drying sheet another oil sheet. The 
book is then closed and placed in the press (the back of the book 
is kept just outside the iron plates of the press to prevent injury 
to the binding), and the whole pressed sufficiently for the drying 
sheet to absorb the superfluous moisture. The book is then taken 
from the press, the drying sheet removed, and the letter, which 
must be written in copying-ink, is placed face downwards on the 
back of the damp leaf. The whole is then pressed for a few 
seconds, and when the letter is removed from the book a clear 
facsimile copy will be found on the damp leaf. The oil sheets 
should be left in the letter book to keep the still damp leaf from 
contact with the other dry leaves, and care must be taken to have 
the tissue or buff leaf of the right degree of dampness. If too wet 
both the letter and the copy will be blurred ; if too dry the copy. 
will be faint and difficult to read. 

To Copy a Typed Letter. — When copying a typed letter, which 
must be typed with a copying-ink ribbon or nad, the damping 
brush is discarded in favour of a Copying Bath, which consists of a, 
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tin tray containing a number of damp linen or rubber sheets. 
One of these damp sheets is placed upon an oil sheet, and the 
leaf of the letter book is allowed to fall on the damp surface. The 
letter to be copied is then placed face downwards on the back of 
the tissue leaf, and an oil sheet placed on the back of the letter, 
and the whole pressed as before for about two minutes. A typed 
letter requires longer and firmer pressure than a hand-written 
letter, as the ink is not so readily given oiif from a typed as from a 
hand-written letter. 

Loose Press Copies. — Sometimes a loose press copy of a letter is 
required in addition to the copy for office reference. This is 
obtained by placing a loose tissue or buff sheet similar to the 
leaves of the letter book in front of the leaf of the letter book on 
which the letter is to be copied, so that the loose leaf receives the 
second impression — not the first. The procedure in this case is 
the same, except that greater moisture and pressure are required. 
Letters written in copying-ink will easily give three or even four 
copies ; but typed letters cannot be relied upon for so many. 

Carbon Copying. — This is a more modern method of copying 
letters than press copying. It is quicker, cleaner and less expen- 
sive than press copying, permits a large number of copies to be 
made and affords easier reference, as the copy, being loose, can 
be filed with the letter to which it is a reply. It is particularly 
useful where a copy of the same document has to be sent to a 
number of different people — seven good copies being attainable at 
one operation. Compared with rotary and press copying, it has 
one great disadvantage, viz. that the copy, unlike the original, 
does not bear the signature of the person responsible for the 
letter ; nor does it show any corrections that may have been made 
in the original, unless, of course, the corrections have also been 
made in the copy. 

Manifold Books. — In many offices, both small and large — the 
practice prevailing to a considerable extent in wholesale drapery 
houses — letters and other documents, such as invoices, estimates, 
etc., are duplicated by means of Manifold Books. These books, 
varying in size, consist of printed and numbered note, invoice or 
other headings — a separate book for each class of document — per- 
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forated along the inner bound edge so as to be easily detached, 
and interleaved with undetachable thin leaves, each being num- 
bered the same as the detachable form immediately before it. A 
tin plate is placed underneath the undetachable leaf to form a 
hard writing surface, and a sheet of carbon paper inserted between 
the detachable and the fixed leaves. The letter or invoice is written 
with a hard pencil, stylographic pen, or agate stylus, and after- 
wards torn from the book, leaving the facsimile copy for reference 
purposes. As each book is used up it is numbered in rotation, and 
dated and placed in order upon shelves or in cabinets. 

Rotary Copying. — This is the most modern and the most 
effective of the copying methods. The cumbersome apparatus 
necessary for press copying is entirely dispensed with, its place 
being taken by a compact machine. The paper on which the 
letters are copied is specially prepared — no water or drying sheets 
being required — and done up in rolls. The roll of paper is fitted 
into the machine, and the letters to be copied are fed into the 
machine by turning a handle. As the letters are copied they are 
returned at the foot of the machine to the operator, the copies 
being stored in a roll and afterwards cut off by a lever-knife fitted 
to the machine — the knife cutting as many as seventy sheets at 
once. Ten copies can be taken from the same document, and 
some models are fitted with an expanding wind-up roller, which 
can be adjusted to cut any size, so that anything from a postcard 
to foolscap or larger can be copied in the same machine. 

Indexing the Letter Book. — To facilitate reference, all the letters 
copied in the letter book are indexed. The indexing may be done 
(1) in the letter book itself, or (2) by a card index. 

Indexing in the Letter Booh. — In this case the alphabetical 

index at the beginning of the book" is used, the entry consisting 

of the name of the correspondent and the number of the leaf on 

which the letter is copied. Assume that letters have been written 

or typed to the following correspondents : , 

Messrs. James Stewart tk Brown, Armitage Robinson, Esq., Dr. Howard 
Williams, Sir James CricMon-Browne, Bart., the Eight Hon. H. H. Asguith, 
M.^., the President of (he Local Government Board, Messrs. Byrne Bros. it- 
Co., F. Spenlove-Spenlove, Esq., Miss Marjorie Bowen, Messrs. E. llice tfc Co., 
Mrs. Bidler, the General Manager, Great Western. Railway Co., the Eureka 
Trading Co. 
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The record in the index, under the appropriate initial letter, will 
appear as follows : 



Asquith, Biglit Hon. H. H. 
Byrne J3ros. & Co. 
Bowen, Miss M. 
Crichton- Browne, Sir J, 
Eareka Trading Go. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Local Government Board 
Robinson, Armitage 
Rice, E; & Co. 
Ridler, Mrs. 
Stewart tk Brown 
Spenlove-Spenlovc, F. 
Williams, Dr. Howard 



12, 18, 56' 

13, 20 
14 

15 

16, 21 
17 
19 

22, 43 

23, 85, 96 
24 

26, 31, 34, 60, 68. 7£ 

27 

30 



As the letters are recorded in the index a small tick or other 
mark in blue pencil should be made close to the number at the top 
of the page to show that it has been indexed. It will be noticed 
that the letters to Stewart & Brown are somewhat numerous, 
and if a particular letter were required, the date of which was not 
known, it would necessitate turning up the index entries in order 
before it could be discovered. To obviate, to some extent, such 
a loss of time, each letter to a particular correspondent is cross- 
referenced to the letters to that correspondent preceding and 
following it. This cross-referencing is in the form of a fraction, 
which, to be conspicuous, is usually written in large but neat 
figures with a blue or other coloured pencil. The cross-referencing 
on Stewart & Brown's letters would appear as follows : 

Leaves on which lhe\ ^ 

Utters are copied) 

26 31 34 60 63 
Cross-references — — — — — — 

31 34 60 68 79 

The blank in the last cross-reference would be filled in when the 
next letter to Stewart & Brown was copied and indexed; the 
blank in the first cross-reference would remain blank, unless 
letters to Stewart & Brown had been copied in a previous book, 
and then the reference would be to that book. 

The index above described is of the simplest possible kind, 

* The references will, of course, be the actual pages on which the letters to 
these correspondents are copied. 
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the names being entered in accordance with the initial letter, all 
names beginning with A under A, all beginning with B under B. 
It will be readily seen, however, that if the entries in a particular 
index numbered many thousands, instead of something less than 
a thousand (the maximum capacity of the ordinary letter book), 
further subdivision would be necessary. Accordingly we find that 
in the case of directories, dictionaries and other large indexes the 
entries under A proceed in the order Aa, Ab, Ac, etc., Aaa, Aab, 
Aac, etc., and so on throughout for each letter of the alphabet. 
Thus the word Academician would precede the word Academy, 
and in this instance the order of entry is arranged to the seventh 
letter. Another system of indexing, mostly used in Government 
offices, is known as the Vowel System. Bach letter of the alphabet 
is divided into six divisions, and entry is made in any one of the 
six divisions according as the first vowel after the initial letter of 
the word indexed is a, e, i, o, u, or the letter y, which has the 
force of a vowel. Thus, instead of one division to the initial 
letter A, there would be six : 

Aa Ae Ai Ao An Ay 

Abrahams AUpress Atkins Antony Attmonier At/soough 

and so on for the other initial letters : 



Ba 


Be 


Bi 


Bo 


Bu 


By 


Barrett 


Bertram 


Binyon 


Borrow 


BMlmore 


Bj/wood 



It will be observed that the first vowel is not always the second 
letter. The entries in each division are of course arranged in strict 
alphabetical order as explained above. 

Card Index.— Tlhis is a better system than that of the index in 
the letter book, for if the separate cards are sufficiently large one 
card will provide an index to a dozen letter books. The card may 
also serve other purposes. It may not only be an index to the 
letter book — i. e. the outward letters — but to the letters, inquiries, 
etc., received, give the full address and other particulars of a firm, 
the folio in the ledger on which their account is kept, and the 
number of the folder in which their correspondence is filed for 
reference. Further, such an index is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, and as firms drop away their cards eaa be removed and 
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their places given to fresh cards recorHing particulars of new 
customers. A card index may consist of a single drawer of 
cards or a number of drawers, and the cards can be ruled for 
any set of particulars as required. The cards may either be 
loose in the drawers and kept in their places by an adjustable 
block, or threaded on a rod which passes through the drawer. 
They may be arranged (1) numerically, (2) alphabetically, (3) 
geographically according to countries, districts, counties or towns. 
Whatever classification is adopted, reference to the cards is further 
facilitated by guide cards, which project above the ordinary index 
cards. A card index can be seen at any public library. 

General Hints; the Care of the Letter Book.— 1. Never tear 
spoiled leaves from the letter book, but cancel them with blue 
pencil, giving the reference to the unspoiled copy. 

2. Eepair torn leaves with gummed paper. 

3. See that all the leaves are kept perfectly flat. Sometimes 
a letter book is closed hurriedly, and the leaves get crumpled, 
particularly the top corners of the leaves where the numbering 
is. All crumpled leaves must be straightened out, or facility of 
reference will be much impaired. 

4. The leaves of a letter book are numbered only on one side. 
See that all letters are copied on the back of the leaf, so that 
the letters are always read on that side of the leaf on which the 
numbering is. 



Questions. 

1. Eeply to the following : 

Junior clerk wanted for engineer's coat office. Must be 
quicii and accurate and with some little experience. — 
Address A. B., Box 254, Manchester Guardian Office. 

2. How is the inward correspondence recorded ? AVhit purpose does the record 
sei ve ? 

3. Why must all outward letters be copied ? Which is the best method of 
copying letters, and why ? 

4. Describe the method of copying a letter by the copying press, the carbon 
process, and the rotary process. 

5. In what particular is the carbon process less effective than the copying 
press ? 

6. Describe the methods of indexing a letter book. 

7. Write a short essay pfi •' fijnctiwUty is the Sgul of Business," (N.U.T,). 
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8. Eeply to tlie following advertisement : ' ' Junior clerk wanted. Must 
be good at figures, good writer, and must have a knowledge of shorthand. State 
age, wages and reference. Address A 195, Birmingham Daily Post." (Mid. 
Counties U.). 

9. Letters have been sent to the following correspondents : Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth & Sons ; Messrs. Wood, Son A; Co. ; the Rev. Gunion Rutherfoord ; the 
Assistant Secretary, London and Provincial Exchange ; Mrs. Emily Radford ; 
the Rix Smelting Co. ; Dr. John Abbott ; the Headmaster, St. John's College,' 
Leatherhead ; John Powis-Foote, Esq. ; Messrs. Edward Gray & Fitch ; Messrs. 
Anthony Schroder & Son ; Messrs. Spellers & Bakers, Ltd. ; Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. , 
Ltd. ; the Grafton Fur Co. Index them alphabetically as you would in a letter 
book index. 

10. Index the following on the vowel system : Messrs. Byward Bros. & Ward ; 
Messrs. Bertrams, Ltd.; Messrs. Babcock & Wilkins ; Jletsrs. E. I'atger & Co.; 
Mr. A. J. Baldwin ; Mr. C. Bannister ; Messrs. E. Bcnetfink & Co. ; Messrs. 
Bell & Bradfute ; C. J. Bnvington, Esq. ; Messrs. Charles Bembrose & Co. ; Mr. 
John Bretts ; ittessrs. Biddulph, Son & Sharmau ; Messrs. Bingley & Follitt ; 
Messrs. Edward Binks & Son; Lieut. -General Sir Blndon Blood; Mr. John 
Birdsall ; Messrs. Bidewell Bros. ; J. A. Boddy, Esq. ; the Bollo Hand Laundries, 
Ltd.; the Bnde Trading Co.; Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd.; Mes.srs. Byles & 
Roden ; Mr. John Biden ; the General Manager, Brennan Explosives Co., Ltd.; 
the Bultfontein llining Co., Ltd.; the Bonanza Exploration Co.; Messrs. J. H. 
Barraolough & Sons. 

11. Rule a form of inward coiTespoiidence book, and enter six communioatious. 

12. In what ink must a letter be (a) written or (6) typed in order to be press 
copied ? 

13. How are carbon copies of letters obtained ? 

14. What is a manifold book ! Dosciibe the process of manifolding as used in 
a wholesale drapery honse. 

15. Mention a few points which the junior should observe in his care of the 
letter book. 

16. What is a card index ! Describe its advantages over other indexes. 

17. Describe cross-referencing as applied to the letter book and illustrate your 
description by an example. 

18. Make a vowel index for tire following: The Effra Paper Mills, Ltd.; Mr. 
James Elkington ; Lieut. -General Ewart ; Messrs. Empson & Dudley ; Messrs. 
Kntwistlo Bros.; Mr. B. Ewins ; Mr. R. Englcbach ; The Secretary, Empire 
Trading Co. Ltd. ; Mr. G. Egton ; Mr. Justice Eve ; Mr. Seth Enoch ; The 
Erasmic Soap Co.; The Publisher, Eatanswill Gazette; Dr. Edenbridge ; Messrs. 
Eckroyd & Ampthill ; Esmond's Dry-Cleaning Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Eggers & Co.; 
The General Manager, EUangowan Spinning Co., Ltd. ; Mr. Thomas Esson ; Prof. 
Elder ; Mr. Walter Emmanuel ; George Eliot ; The Rt. Hon. Lord Ebni-y ; Miss 
Eyton ; Mrs. Ebbsmith ; Messrs. Erdmann & Schwann ; Sir James Etty, Bt. ; 
The Etruria Pottery Co. , Ltd. ; Messrs. Ennever Bros. ; The Economic Furnishing 
Co., Ltd.; The Ensign Advertising Co., Ltd.; Col. Sir Robert Eames; The 
EUerman SS, Lines, Ltd,; Miss May Edmundsen. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

FILING IHWAED COBEESPONDENCB AND MULTIPLYING COMMERCIAL 

PAPERS 

Filing Correspondence. — The necessity for preserving a copy of 
all outward correspondence so as to afford the utmost facility of 
reference has already been emphasized {see p. 81). A similar 
necessity exists for preserving all inward correspondence. A 
contract is two-sided ; it expresses a double set of obligations. 
On the one side, the obligations of the firm to its customer ; on 
the other side, the obligations of the customer to the firm. The 
vast majority of contracts are written contracts. No careful 
business man trusts to verbal arrangements. But if a contract is 
provisionally made by word of mouth, it is, or should be, subse- 
quently confirmed by both parties in writing. The outward 
correspondence, then, expresses the firm's obligations, the inward 
correspondence the customers'. Hence the best system of pre- 
serving correspondence is one that brings both outward and 
inward correspondence together — i. e. one where the answer to a 
letter is filed with the letter to which it is an answer. The 
system of Filing fully provides for this juxtaposition, but as many 
firms still adopt the older method of Docketing, this also must be 
mentioned. There are, then, two systems of preserving com- 
mercial papers : 

(1) Docketing ; (2) Filing, divided into (a) Flat, (b) Vertical 
filing. 

Docketing. — This method, notwithstanding its antiquity, is still 
widely used, especially in professional and the smaller commercial 
offices. Assuming that letters, invoices and paid statements are 
all treated in this way, two or three nests of pigeon-holes will be 
required— one nest of twenty-four for the letters, and either one 

89 
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set for invoices and paid statements combined, or one set for each. 
The letter is folded in the direction of its length, to open from 
right to left, once for 8vo, twice for 4to and three times for fools- 
cap size, so as to reduce all to a common dimension of width. 
On the outside at the top are neatly written (1) the name of the 
correspondent ; (2) the town ; (3) the date, with (though this is 
frequently omitted) {A) the briefest possible note of its contents. 
E.g.: 

Howard and Sons Adams and Hyslop 

London, U Mar., 1910 or Leeds, 15/4/1910 

Order re Damaged Goods 

This is the docket. The docket on an invoice or paid statement 

is somewhat different ; e.g.: 

„ T J o Adams and Hyslop -p, . -, 

Howard and Sons . " ^ Paid 

London, 14/5/1910 -, , , -r t -.r^^r, statement 

ni„ „'„ docket Jan.-June, 1910 j , , 

£10 6 £^^g ^' g docket 

When the letters, etc., have all been docketed they are distri- 
buted amongst the pigeon-holes in their respective nests — A under 
A, B under B, etc. In cases where much correspondence passes 
to and fro, as e.g., between a firm and its traveller, a special 
pigeon-hole could be assigned for its reception. At stated periods, 
once a month if the correspondence is fairly heavy, but otherwise 
at longer intervals, the pigeon-holes are cleared and the letters, 
etc., sorted both alphabetically and in order of date, and then tied 
up into bundles between thin paper-covered boards or stout cards 
a little wider than the folded letters, etc., to prevent the string or 
tape from cutting their edges. The contents of each bundle are 
then clearly marked on the outside, and the bundles stored away 
in boxes, on the outside of which the contents are also indicated. 
This marking should be done in block letters — i.e. in letters of the 
same height and thickness; e.g. : 

""a^^^^^ pa'° invoices 

1 * ^>i STATEMENTS Jan. to June 
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The student will at first find this block lettering a little trouble- 
some, but if he will devote an hour or two in odd moments to 
copying the following model he will soon gain proficiency : 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

1234567890 

Filing : Flat System. — This is a great advance upon docketing, 
as it not only permits much readier reference, but the outward 
correspondence, which has either been duplicated by the carbon 
process and then copied in the letter book, or copied on a rotary 
copier, can be filed with the inward correspondence to which it 
relates. This, it is true, could also be done in the case of 
docketing, if the outward letters were duplicated as well as copied, 
and the duplicates attached to the inward letters connected with 
them, but, as a rule, where the method of docketing is followed 
the outward letters are only copied in the letter book. 

There are many makes of flat files, differing in detail but 
agreeing fairly in principle, and, though I have no intention of 
recommending any particular make, T will describe two — fre- 
quently found in offices — the Pilot and the Shannon, as typical of 
the whole, making incidental mention only of such files as Box 
Files and Satchel Files, which are little better than mere recept- 
acles for papers. 

The Pilot File. — This file consists of a stout binding case, from 
the lower cover of which project _two small hollow tubes about 
3^ inches apart. The letters or other papers to be filed are 
punched with two circular holes, the same width apart as the 
hollow tubes, by means of a small machine made for the purpose, 
and threaded upon the hollow tubes. The file is then closed by a 
steel staple, the prongs of which fit into the hollow tubes. The 
papers are secured by a movable spring attached to the staple, 
which is pressed into position when the staple has been fitted into 
the tubes, and the whole is then further secured by a small catch 
which moves freely along the horizontal bar of the staple and fits 
into a, metal slot permanently fastened to the back of the binding 
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case. This file opens like a book, and the alphabetical diyisiona 
are indicated by stout manila covers lettered on the outer edge 
like the index of a letter book or ledger. The letters are filed 
alphabetically, dictionary-wise, in order of date; ie. the most 
recent letter sent to or received from a particular correspondent 
appears at the top of that person's correspondence. Letters can 
easily be referred to, added to, or removed from the file without 
disturbing the order of the papers. The number of files required 
varies with the size of the business. They can be used singly, 
one for the whole alphabet for letters, one for accounts, one for 
invoices, etc., or the alphabet can be divided between three, six, 
twelve, twenty, thirty, fifty, or more files. Files used singly 
would be quickly filled, but a series could be brought into service 
that would contain the whole correspondence, say for a period of 
twelve months. "When the files are full the letters may be removed, 
tied up into bundles and labelled, but as the initial cost of these 
files is small, they are, as a rule, merely numbered and dated, 
stored upon shelves or in cupboards, and a fresh set brought into 
use — each file of the new set being oross-referenced to the corre- 
sponding file of the old. 

The Shannon File. — This file consists of a cabinet of from four 
to sixty-four compartments, standing upon a strong base, which 
is used as a cupboard for storing old papers that have been 
removed from the file. Each compartment contains a file in the 
form of a drawer which can be completely removed from the 
cabinet. The papers are punched and threaded upon two spikes 
projecting from the base of the file, the divisions of each file 
being indicated by manila covers lettered on the outer edges as 
in the case of the Pilot. When the papers have been filed and 
the file is to be closed, a stout cardboard cover hinged to an eye- 
letted metallic plate (so that it can be thrown back when reference 
is being made to the file) is threaded upon the spikes and a double 
arched spring fitted to the base of the file is pressed over the tops 
of the spikes. The drawer is then placed in the cabinet. A 
frame is fitted to the front of each drawer, into which a card 
iadicating the contents of the drawer is slipped. A filing cabinet 
of twenty-four drawers might be arranged as follows ; 
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Letters f ^ ^''^^^^ ^^°^ ^°^ ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' S' ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' '^■ 
U „ „ I & J, O & P, Q & E, U & V, W to Z. 

1 ,, „ Invoices, Statements, Travellers' Cor- 

respondence, Business Statistics, 
and Management. 

When the file is full, or at stated periods, say, every twelve 
months, it is cleared, and the contents, just as they lie in the file, 
are removed to binding or transfer cases, as they are called. These 
transfer cases are then lettered, dated and numbered, and placed 
in the cupboard on which the filing cabinet stands. Note of the 
transfer is made in the spaces provided for such notes on the 
cardboard cover inside each separate filing drawer. In this way 
a particular customer's correspondence can be traced from transfer 
case to transfer case over a period of years. 

Upright Filing. — -This system marks a still further advance in 
the filing of commercial papers. A cabinet is used as in the case 
of the Shannon, but the drawers are much deeper, as the papers do 
not lie horizontally in them, but vertically. A stout manila cover, 
termed a folder, is given to each customer. The back of the folder 
is a little higher than the front, so that the customer's name 
lettered upon it shows above the level of the front part of the 
folder and the papers enclosed in the folder. All the letters re- 
ceived from and the copies or carbons of letters sent to a particular 
correspondent are placed, in order of date, in that correspondent's 
folder. The folders may be arranged in the drawers alphabetically, 
geographically, or in any other convenient order, but they are 
more frequently numbered in rotation and arranged numerically. 
Where the numerical arrangement is followed a card index is used, 
and the index may be so arranged that the number given to a 
particular customer's folder is the number of the folio on which 
his account appears in the ledger. All filing cabinets can be, and 
usually are, fitted with locks, or roller shutters and locks, so that 
privacy is secured for the papers contained in them. 

Points to Remember. — Systems of filing depend for their efiicacy 
upon the clerk in charge of them. A methodical clerk could do 
better with an old-fashioned system, such as docketing, than a 
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careless and neglectful clerk would do with a thoroughly modern 
system, such as upright filing. Piling must be regularly and care- 
fully done. On no account allow unfiled papers to accumulate. 
A task that is easy of accomplishment done daily becomes a 
burden if left for a week. Be particularly careful to make proper 
notes of all papers that have been removed from the file for 
reference, and see that they are duly returned to their places when 
done with. 

MULTIPLYING COMMEKCIAL PAPERS 

Most businesses now-a-days are built up by advertising. The 
word advertising does not exclusively mean advertising in the 
daily press, or advertising by means of posters upon hoardings. 
All methods of publicity, the purpose of which is to consolidate or 
extend the knowledge of a particular firm's manufactures or 
articles of trade, are included in the term. Thus Circular Letters, 
Market Reports, Price Lists, Prices Current, Special Offers, etc., are 
specialized advertisements. The medium for the dissemination of 
such advertisements, where delivery by hand is not adopted, is 
the halfpenny post. It is obvious that to multiply identically 
worded documents of this character by hand, or even several copies 
at a time by the use of carbons in connection with a typewriter, 
would be a tedious and costly process. Hence several methods 
have been adopted by which a single document can be quickly and 
cheaply multiplied, to any extent desirable. These methods are 
(1) Printing ; (2) the Hectograph ; (3) the Mimeograph ; (4) the 
Eotary Multiplier. 

Printing. — Where very large numbers of a particulai; document 
are required, or where the document to be multiplied extends to 
several pages, the printing press is the cheapest and most effective 
means that can be employed. The only criticism that can be 
brought against the use of the printing press in this connection 
is its impersonal character. Everybody who receives a printed 
circular knows that he is one recipient amongst thousands, whereas 
one object of the advertiser — the person who sends out the 
printed thing — is to give each person to whom he sends the 
impression that it is specially addressed to him. 
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The Hectograph.. — This is an old-fashioned method which, from 
the point of view of effectiveness, is least to be recommended. 
The apparatus consists of a metal tray, a tin of gelatine, and a 
bottle of hectograph ink. The gelatine, melted by putting the tin 
into boiling water, is poured into the tray and allowed to cool off 
into a solid mass with a firm and smooth surface. The circular, 
written or tjrped, in the special hectograph ink, upon non-absorbent 
paper, and unblotted, is placed face downwards on and pressed 
upon the surface of the gelatine. The gelatine absorbs the ink, 
and when the original is removed and a sheet of paper is placed 
or pressed upon the gelatine, either by hand or a roller, a 
facsimile copy is given off. Care must be observed when taking 
the impressions not to leave the paper on the gelatine for too long 
a time. When sufficient copies have been obtained the ink should 
immediately be washed off the surface of the gelatine with a 
sponge and warm water. To ensure clean and legible copies 
the gelatine should be periodically remelted. From forty to sixty 
good copies can be obtained, but for a greater number the gelatine 
should be washed and the writing of a fresh original impressed 
upon it. The foregoing method of multiplication is used chiefly 
by secretaries of societies for informing members of meetings, 
etc., or by large firms for staff announcements. 

The Mimeograph. — This is a much more effective process than 
the hectograph, and is largely used by business houses for cir- 
cularizing customers, and for multiplying such things as market 
reports, etc., where the necessary information is frequently not to 
hand till an hour or so before the time for dispatching the pro- 
vincial and foreign mails. The machine consists of two parts : 
(1) a writing frame, and (2) a printing frame. The essential feature 
of the mimeograph is the stencil. A stencil may be (1) hand-made 
or (2) typed. If the stencil is to be hand-written a sheet of wax 
paper is stretched over the file-like surface of the writing frame 
and the matter to be reproduced is written upon the wax surface 
by means of a metal stylus. The stylus, travelling over the hard 
file-like surface on which the wax paper rests, cuts through and 
expels the wax, so that when the ink is supplied to the surface it 
passes through the places scored by the pen and forms the letters 
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and words on the paper placed beneath it. When the stencil is to 
be typed the ribbon or pad musb be removed from the machine and 
the face of the type thoroughly cleaned. Then take the oiled 
tissue sheet, which acts as a protector to the wax sheet, and place 
it in front of the wax sheet ; behind the wax sheet place the sheet 
of perforating silk, and behind that again the backing sheet, fold 
the sides and top of the tissue and wax sheet over the backing 
sheet, and then place the whole into the machine — tissue sheet 
towards you — and type the matter to be reproduced as you would 
an ordinary letter. 

The stencil — either hand or typewritten — having been obtained, 
it is stretched and fastened into the printing frame of the machine. 
A sheet of paper is placed under it, the frame holding the stencil 
is then brought down upon the surface of the paper, resting upon 
the bed of the machine, and when an inked roller is played over the 
surface of the stencil and the frame is raised an exact facsimile 
will be found upon the paper. The sheet is then taken out, a 
fresh one inserted, and the process repeated till a sufficient number 
of copies have been obtained. Before printing, the stencil should 
be well inked and trial impressions taken till the impression is 
found to be perfectly uniform in outline. The work of printing is 
much facilitated if the printing machine is fitted with a self-lifting 
frame. A large number of sheets of paper can then be placed in 
the machine at once, and removed one at a time, as the frame 
lifts after each passing of the roller over the stencil. Before 
dispatching circulars, etc., produced in this way, time should be 
given them to dry. The drying is done either by placing the 
circulars between tissue leaves bound in book form, or between 
sheets of blotting-paper similarly bound. Frequently, when this 
method of multiplying documents is adopted, the circulars are 
afterwards placed in the typewriter, and the names and addresses 
of the persons to whom they are to be sent are typed upon 
them in the same coloured ink as the body of the circular. Any 
number up to 1000 copies can be obtained by this process from 
a single original. 

Eotary Multiplier. — This is a machine which may be worked 
either by hand or by a small electric motor. A stencil is made as 
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already described, and placed over a linen ink-pad stretched upon 
the outer surface of a perforated cylinder supported by a metal 
framework. The pad is inked by a rubber roller resting in an 
ink reservoir suspended between the two sides of the framework. 
By means of a lever the roller is brought into contact with the 
inside of the cylinder, and supplies the necessary ink. The handle 
of the cylinder is rotated, and as the sheet of paper is fed into the 
machine it is gripped by a rubber roller, pressed against the stencil, 
carried round the revolving cylinder, and returned printed from 
the other side of the machine. Prom sixty to eighty copies of a 
circular can be produced per minute by hand, and over 100 per 
minute by motor, and some 5000 copies from a single original. 
The speed of the machine is very much accelerated in some 
models by an automatic arrangement for feeding the paper into 
the machine. 

Questions. 

1. Mention the different methods of preserving commercial papers. 

2. Which system of filing would yon recommend, and why ? 

3. Give specimen dockets for the following ; Invoice, Paid Statement, Letter. 

4. Write the word Estimates in block letters, and show how you would label a 
bundle of paid accounts which had been rendered between the dates January 1, 
and March 31, 1910. 

5. Describe a system of iiling you would recommend for introduction into a 
large office. 

6. Scheme out the way you would divide up a Shannon file of thirty-six 
compartments. 

7. In what order may letters be arranged in a filing cabinet ? 

8. Mention a few points that should be observed in connection with the care of. 
the letter book. 

9. What is a Folder ? What is a Transfer Case, and what method is adopted 
for tracking correspondence that has been removed to transfer cases ? 

10. Mention the ways in which commercial papers are multiplied. 

11. When would you recommend the use of the printing press for the 
multiplication of papers 1 If the printing press has any drawback in this 
connection, what is it 1 

12. What part does advertising play in modern business ! Would you call a 
price list an advertisement ! If so, why ! 

13. Whether is the Hectograph or the Mimeograph the better multiplier ! 
Describe the Mimeograph machine and the way you would use it. 

14. On what do all systems of filing depend for their success ! 

15. Show liow the following would be indexed in the letter book : The Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Wells ; Admiral Lord Walter Kerr ; General Kelly-Kenny ; Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons ; The Secretary, Madresfield Agricultural Society ; The Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. ; Mr. J. Cornford Cope ; Messrs. C. M. 
Crompton Sons & Co. ; Bovril, Ltd. ; The Saie Trading Co. ; Price's Patent 
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Candle Co., Ltd. ; Chief Accountant, Bank of England ; Tlie Lamson- 
I'aragon Supply Co., Ltd. ; The Editor, Daily Telegraph; Mr. C. E. Martin- 
Edwards ; The President, Local Government Board ; Messrs. Horsfie d Sons & 
Maukrell Bros., Ltd. ; Messrs. Chas. Scribner'a Sons ; Dr. W. Pitt- Payne ; Mr. 
Justice Scrutton ; The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.6. 

16. Take the first opportunity to inspect a filing cabinet and a nest of pigeon- 
holes, and then make a rough drawing of both from memory. 

17. Re])ly to the following advertisement: "Junior Clerk required in the 
counting house of a large firm of Wholesale Druggists. Preference will be given 
to applicants having practical experience of counting-house work. Apply stating 
age, salary required, and full particulars to Box 6978, Daily Telegraph." 

18. Write a letter to an imaginary friend instructing him how he should 
answer advertisements for situations. 

19. Suppose you wanted a loose press copy of a letter, how would vou 
obtain it? ' 



CHAPTBE IX 

OUTWAED COKEESPONDBNCE 

Address Book. — It is customary in some offices to keep an 
address book, in which the names and addresses of all the firm's 
correspondents are recorded. The book is indexed throughout, 
and the names are entered under the proper initial letter. All 
changes in the address or style of a firm should be indicated in 
the address book immediately they become known. An address 
book is not necessary where a card index is kept on the alphabetical 
plan. But much time is saved if, as is usually done, the typist 
types the full address as well as the name and style of the firm on 
the letter itself. The envelopes can then be written from the 
letters. 

The Addressograph.. — In large offices the junior may find installed 
a machine known as an Addressograph. Each customer's name 
and address is embossed upon separate metal plates, connected 
together into endless chains. These chains are fitted into the 
machine, and revolve round a drum worked by a treadle. The 
envelope or wrapper to be printed is placed upon the printing 
surface of the machine over the opening at which the embossed 
metal plates appear with each movement of the treadle, and the 
printing is effected by a hand-worked punch. The addressograph 
saves much time and labour when large numbers of envelopes or 
wrappers are to be addressed — e. g., at the time of rendering the 
monthly or quarterly statements of account, or when the firm's 
customers are being circularized — but its value is not so apparent 
in the case of ordinary office correspondence. 

Enclostires.— Before putting the letters into the envelopes the 

junior should see whether or not a letter refers to any enclosures, 

and take care that any such are included with the letter. Enclosures 

are usually indicated by the typist, who types at the. head of the 
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letter the word "Enclosures," or "Enclos.," with a figure repre- 
senting the number of them. Some firms, however, have the word 
printed on their letter headings, and then only the number is 
inserted ; others adopt the device of gumming on to the letter a 
small circular printed label, usually red in colour. It is quite 
possible that the typist may omit to indicate the fact of enclosures, 
and then both time and inconvenience will be saved by the 
intelligent junior who reads the letter and points out the omission 
to the clerk responsible. 

Points to be Noted. — (1) Be very careful to put letters in the 
right envelopes. I call to mind an instance where a clerk, left 
with little time in which to make up the letters for the American 
mail, had the misfortune, with results unpleasant both to his 
principals and himself, to mix up the invoitjes of two rival firms, so 
that each received the other's invoices. The goods were identical, 
but the prices differed ! (2) Always post letters in time for the 
provincial mails. Should the ordinary posting time have passed 
see that the necessary late-fee postage is affixed and the letters 
are posted in the late-fee letter-boxes. The necessity for late-fee 
postage must never arise through the junior's own want of dispatch. 

Postage. — The junior must be acquainted with the Postal 
Eegulations relating to letters, post cards, halfpenny packet and 
newspaper post, and he should, at this point, read carefully and 
memorize the Post Office Information contained in the Appendix. 

Register of Outward Letters, Parcels, etc. — When the junior has 
prepared all the letters, postal packets, etc., for the post he must 
enter them, with particulars of the postal charges incurred, in the 
Post Booh. The ruling of the Post Book varies with different firms, 
but the following is a form in actual use : 



£ 


a. 

2 


d. 
6 


DATE. 


NAME. 


ADDSESS. 


£ 
1 


s. 
9 


d. 


3 


1910. 

Jan. 15 


Stamps in hand 
Broadbent, J. 
Whiteside & Sons 
500 Circulars 
Boyveau and Che- 
Tillot 


Carlisle 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

Spring NoTelties 

Paris 


1 

2 

10 

'4- 
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The student will see that the first column is used for entering 
the amount of the postage received from the cashier. He may 
receive the postage in stamps or money. The most convenient 
way of keeping stamps is in a satchel file, foolscap size, with 
separate divisions for each denomination of value, or in a guard- 
book, similarly divided. The junior should see that he always 
keeps a sufiBcient stock of stamps in hand to meet probable 
requirements for several days ahead, and he should make it his 
practice to balance his post book every night before leaving. 
Every week at least he should hand his stock of stamps and post 
book to the cashier to be checked and initialled by him. It may 
happen that, despite care, stamps may be validly used and yet 
escape entry in the post book. Should the junior be unable to 
balance his post book at the end of the day he should at once 
endeavour to locate the discrepancy, and, if unsuccessful, should 
boldly enter the fact of the discrepancy in the post book and 
report it to the cashier. Never from feelings of shame or fear 
attempt to make the booh right. The cashier will think all the 
better of you for reporting your failure, and the reflex effect of 
your action will go far to prevent future omissions. 

Parcel Post Register. — In addition to entering the postage 
expended on packets sent by parcel post in the post book, a 
receipt must be obtained from the Post ofiice for all such parcels. 
Where parcel post packets are few in number the receipts may be 
obtained on the official forms ; but where many parcel post packets 
are sent out in the day it is customary to enter them in a special 
Parcel Post Book. The receiving clerk stamps the book with the 
P.O. dating stamp, adding in words the number of the packages, 
and his initials. 

PARCEL POST REGISTER 



DATE 


NAME AND ADDKBSS 


POSTAGE 


SIGNATUKB 


1910 
Jan. 5 


FuUalove & Sons, 15 High 

Street, Stamford 
J. Bedford & Co., 12 Union 

Street, Aberdeen 


£ 


s. 


d. 
i 

6 


C.F. 
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p.p-No. S3. INLAND PARCEL POST. 



CERTIFICATE OF POSTING OF AN UNREGISTERED PARCEL 

■eel prepaid 6rf. 
B this day — 

J. Bedford <fe Co., 



A Parcel prepaid 6d. and addressed as under * has been posted 
here this day — 



12 Union Sired, 



Aberdeen. 



J. C. B. 



Date Stamp 



(Postmaster's Signature.) 



* The ad(1re<:s should bo entered in full by the sender. The Department will 
ac.CBpt no responsibility if, in the event of miscarriage, it should be found impos- 
Biblo, owing to the incompleteness of the address furnished, to trace the parcel. 

At this point the student should read and memorize the im- 
portant parts of " Post Office Information " (See Appendix), 
deahng with Inland Parcel Post and Foreign and Colonial Parcel 
Post. 

Addressing Parcels. — The writing of labels for parcels is similar 
to the writing of envelopes, except that the labels are usually- 
printed with spaces for the date and the method of dispatch. 

Dispatching Telegrams and Cables. — The junior is not charged 
with the writing of telegrams and cablegrams, but he is usually 
responsible for their dispatch. It should be a] most unnecessary 
to add that even though he is not instructed to that effect, all 
telegrams and cablegrams should be taken immediately to the post 
or cable company's office, and not be allowed to remain till the 
usual posting time comes round. 

The Telephone. — It is the work of the junior to receive and 
transmit telephone messages. The use of the telephone can only 
be properly demonstrated by an actual object-lesson. It is easy 
enough to understand, and no useful purpose is served by a verbal 
description. In small offices the junior must deliver the messages 
for whom they are intended and receive the replies in person, but 
in large offices, where officials are located on different floors, a 
system of inter-office telephones is usually installed. This enables 
the junior to connect the particular person with the caller. In 
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large offices, too, the different departments of the same business 
house are connected, but this is done by arrangement with the 
Postmaster-General, quite independently of the Exchange. When 
answering a call the junior should write down on a printed tele- 
phone form, supplied in pads — the separate forms being easily 
detachable — the date and time of the call, the name of the caller, 
and the message. The junior should then hand this fiUed-up form 
to the person concerned and receive the reply, which, if verbally 
given, should be transferred to the form, and then telephoned to 
the caller. These records of calls, like the outward letters and 
telegrams, should be preserved for future reference. Frequently, 
however, the reply to a call is of a lengthy character, and could 
only be given by the person concerned. In that case, and also in 
cases where inter-office telephones are in use, the person concerned 
should keep the record, as the record kept by the junior would not 
afford any particulars of the reply. 

Should the telephone get out of order a written representation 
must be made without delay to the district manager. If, after two 
or three unsuccessful attempts, the junior should still fail to get 
connected with a subscriber, he should inform, by telephone, the 
operator at the Exchange, who will either effect the connection or 
explain why it cannot be got. 

Calling out Numbers. — A hint as to the correct way of calling 
out double or treble numbers may be useful. E. g. : 

77200 should be rendered Double seven two double a. 
28885 „ „ „ Two eight double eight five. 

Concluding Remarks. — The telephone has proved a most power- 
ful aid and stimulus to business. It has great advantages over 
every other means of communication between business men at a 
distance from each other, for it cheaply and quickly brings them 
face to face, and enables them to settle the most intimate and 
important matters as easily as at an interview. It may be men- 
tioned here, although it is a point which does not immediately 
concern the junior, that all matters of importance arranged by 
telephone ought to be subsequently confirmed by the parties in 
writing. A point that does, however, concern the junior is the 
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necessity for observing the same courtesy when speaking through 
the telephone as when speaking face to face. I have frequently 
known juniors return most discourteous replies to telephone 
inquiries. 

Qttestions. 

1. Mention the points to be obserTcd when addressing envelopes, and write 
specimen envelopes to the following : Any firm of boot and shoe manufacturers ; 
the general manager of any steamship company ; the secretary of any hospital ; 
any draper, coal merchant ; the headmaster of your school. 

2. When may the word "London" be omitted from the envelope 1 What 
precaution should be taken when sending letters to a town whose name is 
common to more than one ? 

3. When should the courtesy title " Messrs." be omitted ? How would you 
address envelopes to the following : A doctor of medicine, a clerk in holy orders, 
a bishop, a, knight, a baronet, a private gentleman ? 

4. Give the meanings of the following abbreviations ; a/c, A/S, Deld. , Dft, 
B/L, p.m., amt., Lines., Herts., N.B. 

5. Mention the most usual sizes of commercial stationery. 

6. What do the following abbreviations stand for : Fo. , 4to, 8vo, 6to, F'cap., 
La,, Enclos. ? 

7. How would you fold a F'cap. letter, and what size of envelope would you use ! 
How would you fold a La. Post 4to letter for enclosure in a commercial envelope ? 
How is Demy 6to folded, and what is this size usually used for ! How are 
invoices coiTcctly sent out ! Is the method different from sending out statements 
of account ? 

8. What is an address book used for ? Describe one, and explain any better 
method that could be used for the same purpose as an address book. 

9. Describe any method by which the work of addressing envelopes or 
wrappers for large numbers of circulars, statements of account, etc., may be 
facilitated. 

10. How is the fact that a letter is to be accompanied by enclosures indicated, 
and what steps would you take to be sure that all enclosures were included in a 
letter ? 

11. Mention some points that the junior should carefully observe when making 
up letters. 

12. What is meant by ' ' inland correspondence, " and what are the classes into 
which it is divided ? 

13. What is the rate of postage for inland letters, and what are the limits of 
size for inland letters % 

14. Why must care be taken to stamp sufficiently all letters 1 

15. Mention the articles that may not be sent by letter post. Would you post 
a letter containing coin or jewellery in the ordinary way ? If not, why not ? 

16. What is the object of registering letters 1 What is the fee for registration, 
and what is the procedure when (1) making up, (2) posting a registered letter ? 

17. Name the three ways in which delivery of letters by the P.O. may be 
expedited. 

18. What do you understand by a railway letter? Address one to "The 
Editor, Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Sheffield," (a) to be called for, (6) to be posted 
on arrival at Sheffield. 
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19. What is late-fee postage ! Till what time of making up the provincial mail 
can a letter be posted and included in that mail ? What extension of time for 
posting does the late fee afford ? 

20. Suppose you had, say, 5000 circulars or letters to be sent by post, how 
could you avoid the labour of stamping tliem, and what are the rules you would 
have to observe ? 

21. State the limits of size of an inland postcard, and under what conditions 
is an undelivered postcard returned to the sender 1 

22. What is the use of the halfpenny packet post? How can typewritten 
documents be sent by this post ? State what kind of written wording (with 
examples) is allowed on the documents sent by this post 

23. State the procedure necessary in sending a three-pound parcel by parcel 
post from Bradford to (a) London, (i) Jersey, (c) New Zealand, (d) Paris, (e) 
Hong-Kong, (/) U.S.A. Give in each case the cost and also the limits of size. 

24. Explain [a) an adhesive form, (6) a non-adhesive form used in connection 
with the parcel post. 

25. Give the meanings of the following abbreviations : f o.b., Ltd., p.c.,P.O., 
Salop, T.T., Whf., StaHs. 

26. Can you include any letters or invoices in a foreign or colonial parcel ? It 
so, what conditions are necessary in each ease ! Can coin be sent by foreign 
parcel post, and if so, to what amount ? 

27. What is a parcel post register 1 Rule a specimen page for one, and make 
six entries therein. 

28. What is a postage book ? Rule a specimen page for one and enter the 
following: 1910, July 15, 50 Statements (Inland) ; 25 Invoices (Inland) ; Tele- 
gram to J. Whitehead, id. ; Parcel to John Brown & Co., Leicester, 4 lljs. ; 
Letters to the following: Ford &Co., Battersea, 2 ozs. ; Duncan & Sous, Timaru, 
N.Z., 3 ozs. ; Beijers & Zoon, Amsterdam, 2 ozs. ; Arbuthnot & Co., Shanghai, 
4 ozs. ; Allenby & Co., New York, 2 ozs. ; John Malcolm & Co., Glasgow.lO ozs. ; 
Wheeler & Co., Allahabad, 2\ ozs. ; Kobe Canning Co., Kobe, Japan, 2 ozs. ; 
Eggers & Co., Moscow, 2 ozs. ; John Marples, Cape Town, 4 ozs. ; Jardine & Co., 
Freetown, SieiTa Leone, 2 ozs. ; Hammond & Co., Valparaiso, 2 ozs. ; Dunn & 
Co. , Melbourne, 2 ozs. ; Goombes Bros. , Perth, 2 ozs. ; AUcook & Co. , Duuedin, 
2 ozs. 



CHAPTEE X 

BPECIMEN LETTBES 

Note. — ^The student will observe tliat the addresses and signatures are, to save 
apace, not usually given. The correct forms will be found described in 
Chapter 7. 

Some General Hints. — An order conveyed in language such as 
this : " Please send us another lot of your Lightning Cleanser same 
as last but send by carrier and not by rail," would involve much 
turning up of papers on the part of the receiver, and conduce to 
delay or mistakes for which, should either occur, the writer alone 
could be held responsible. 

State exactly what goods are wanted, when they are wanted, 
and how they are to be sent. When figures are used confirm 
them by writing the amounts, weights or measurements in words 
also, e. g. : " Please send us at once, by Pickjord, 112 lb. {one cvjt.) 
Lightning Cleanser, terms as usual." 

When fixing appointments name, if possible, a definite date, 
e. g., not any day next week, but Friday, the IQth inst., at 12.30 
p.m. Payment of overdue accounts should be requested, not 
within a week or two, or as early as convenient, but, e. g., on or 
before the 31si frox. 

Eeference should be made to interviews, offers of service, 
estimates, inquiries, not in the vague formulae Some time ago, or 
About August last, or We remember that in the spring of this year, 
but by quoting the particular date when the interview took place, 
or the offer of service, estimate or inquiry was made, e. g. : 
" On the lith of August you wrote to us offering, etc., or you , 
estimated to supply us with, etc., or you inquired if, etc. 

In order to refer to events in this precise and businesslike way, 
the student must cultivate habits of order, and accustom himself 
to make written memoranda of events, and to file all papers likely 
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to be of service in the future. Such habits distinguish the efBcient 
from the non-e£Bcient business man. 

Though the student should remember that the strength of a 
letter lies in its facts rather than in the language used to describe 
those facts, yet he must make the most of the facts and see that 
he omits nothing likely to influence his correspondents favourably. 
Suppose he is writing to induce a trader to open an account with 
his firm. Let him mentally put himself in the trader's place, and 
ask himself what inducements he personally would want in order 
to make him invest part of his capital in other people's goods. 
Having done this, let him mention any or all of the following 
points that are applicable in this particular case : 

(a) That the goods are proprietary articles — i. e. that their manufacture is 
confined to one particular firm, and competition between trader and trader is 
thereby reduced to a minimum. 

(5) That they yield a good profit to the trader (state the exact profit). 

(c) That they are in constant demand by the public. 

(d) That they have been widely bought by other traders in the locality, or 
that they have not been bought at all, and his prospective customer can therefore 
enjoy a clear run of sale. 

(e) That the customer may have the exclusive agency for his district. 
(/) That the terms of account are easy. State the terms. 

[g) That returns of shop-soiled stock, or stock of one pattern for that of 
another pattern, are allowed, or that the goods are sent on sale or return. 

(A) That the goods are widely advertised in the public press, by posters on 
hoardings, by distribution of circulars or house-to-house samples, and that all 
advertisements in his district will bear his name and. address. 

And SO on, omitting nothing calculated to add to the force of this 
appeal. 

APPLICATIONS FOE SITUATIONS. 
1. — Application for Junior Clerkship. 

London, 11th Sept., 19 . 
Mb. Jambs Wblsh, 
London. 
Sir, 

With reference to your advertisement in to-day's Daily Telegraph for a 
junior clerk, I beg to offer myself for the post. My age is 16. I was educated 
at King's College School, where I passed the Junior Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, and also obtained a Certificate in Handwriting and Correspondence, and a 
second class in Advanced Arithmetic from the Society of Arts. 

Since leaving school, nine months ago, I have attended Typewriting and 
Shorthand classes, and have attained a speed of sixty and ninety words 
respectively. 
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I am very anxious to get into a merchant's oSSce in order to fit myself for a 
commercial career, and should my application he successful, I will Jo my best to 
give you satisfaction. The salary I should require would be 10s. a week as a 
start. 

Yours respectfully, 

Richard Wilkins. 

2. — Another Application for Junior Clerkship- 

Liverpool, 12th Jan., 19 . 
Mr. Edward Watkins, 
Liverpool. 
Sir, 

In reply to your advertisement iu to-day's Liverpool Courier, I beg 
respectfully to offer my services for the vacant appointment of Junior Clerk. 

I am just over fifteen years of age and have left school about nine months, 
(luring which time I have been striving to make myself proficient in Shorthand 
and Typewriting, and have now attained a. speed of ninety and sixty words a 
minute respectively. 

While I was at school I gained first place in Arithmetic, and also received a 
prize for Elementary Book-keeping, and have, besides, a fair general know- 
ledge. 

My late Headmaster, Mr. John Cathcart, of the Higher Grade School, 

Garston, will, I am sure, speak favourably of me, and I am also permitted to 

refer you to the Rev. T. W. Symes, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, who has known 

me ail my life. 

Soliciting the favour of an interview, and assuring you that if appointed I will 

do ray best to give you satisfaction, 

I remain, Yours respectfully, 

Angus Maolbod. 

3.— Traveller's announcements of approaching Calls. 
I beg to inform you that I shall have pleasure in calling upon you on 
Monday next, the 15th inst, when I hope to receive your valued inquiries and 
orders. 

4. 

We beg to inform you that our Representative, Mr. Wilfred Maodonnell, 
will have the pleasure of waiting upon you on Tuesday, the 9th inst., when the 
favour of your orders will be esteemed. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. H. Chapman & Co., Ltd. 
Amount for collection, £ . . , 

5. — Stock-taking Circulars. 
We shall be much obliged if; for the purpose of- our Half- Yearly Stock- , 
taking, you will send, not later than the 2ud prox., a statement of account up to 
and including the 30th June. 

6. 

Please render by return of post a Statement of account less Returns and 
Discount, up to and including Saturday, 18th July, and oblige. 
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7. 

Please note that our financial year ends on the above date, and that we 
close onr books on 4th October. 

Kindly render full Statement of our account immedialcly after the end of this 
month. If you have no account against us, a line to that effect will oblige. 

Note. — Letters Nos. 5, 6, and 7 could be written or typed upon Memo Forms, 
and in that case neither a salutation nor a signature would be required. 

8. — Circular announcing Removal of Premises. 

Owing to the expiration of our lease and the acquibition of the site by the 
L.C.C. for street-widening purposes, we have removed to the above address, 
immediately in the rear of our late premises. 

Being actual manufacturers we are able to guarantee the uniform quality and 
excellent workmanship of our goods, and we shall be glad to be favoured, as 
before, with your esteemed orders, which shall always have our prompt and 
careful attention. 

Thanking you for past favours and hoping for a continuance of the same, 

9. — Circulars to push business. 

We noticed, whilst looking through our books, that you have not recently 
favoured us with your esteemed Orders, 

We beg, therefore, to enclose you a Price List and Post Card, trusting to receive 
a continuance of your patronage and assuring you that, at all times, our best 
attention shall be given to your commands. 

10. 

We are Manufacturers of Fancy Goods to the wholesale only, and are not 
doing any business between Toronto and Vancouver, B.C. 

We are prepared to forward carriage paid to your addiess, a parcel of our 
Newest Samples and to allow you 25% thereon — these Samples to be returned 
to us, carriage forward, if you find them unsuited to your trade. 

As we believe there is an opening for our goods in your district, we hope our 
proposal will meet with your approval. 

An early reply will oblige. 

11, — Circular relating to rebuilding of Machinery Works. 

We have much pleasure in stating that the part of our Cable Works devoted 
to the Manufacture of Paper Insulated, Lead Covered, Armoured and Vulcanized 
Bitumen Cables, which was destroyed by fire last year, has now been entirely 
rebuilt and equipped with the latest Cable-making machinery, enabling us to 
manufacture on the most economical lines. We therefore ask you to let us have 
opportunities of quoting for any Paper Insulated or Vulcanized Bitumen Cable 
you may require. 

We are determined to supply manufactures of the very highest grade, which 
will be a credit both to ourselves and to our customers. Immediate attention 
will be given to all orders, no matter how small, and we shall always endeavour 
to meet our customers' requirements in regard to delivery. 

In the matter of price we believe that our figures will, as formerly, show to 
our advantage when compared with those of any other maker. 

We should gladly welcome a visit from you, and should have great pleasure in 
showing you through our various departments. Trusting to hear from you, 
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12. — Inquiry for Samples of Tea and CofEee. 

"We are on the look-out for the following, and should be obliged if you would 
send samples after to-day's Indian sale : 

1. A thick liquoring Dooars @ 6d to &\d. 

2. A line flavoury Ceylon Broken Pekoe — tippy leaf, but not too small — @ 1/0 J 
limit. 

3. A pungent thick Assam Souchong from SJd. to QcJ., to follow a Hapjan. 
Must be good liquor and must mill well. ' 

We shall also be tasting Coilee on Friday next, and are open for a Vera Paz 
or Costa Rica, limit 100/-, Bold handsome berry, if possible, but good cup 
essential. 

Note the arrangemervt of this letter. In practice it is letter to inset the itrins 
1, 2, 3, a little more than is done in this printed book. When written the Utter 
should occupy the whole of a sheet of quarto letter paper. The student should 
remember that the letter is printed in long lines for reasons of spaa only. 

13. — Letter advising dispatch of Samples. 

"We are in receipt of your esteemed inquiries, and are forwarding you under 
separate cover : 

1. The cheapest Dooars sold to-day, which we are prepared to offer you @ 6d. 
and ejd. lot and lot* for anything over 12 chts. 

2. A very spotty Campden Hill Ceylon Broken Pekoe @ 1/OJ, bought about 
a fortnight ago on an easier market. 

3. A really good Amgoorie from to-day's sale @ S^d. 

We shall also be sending you early to-morrow morning a fine Vera Paz @ 102/-, 
bought privately, and a Costa Rica @ 98/-. We note that your limit is 100/-, 
but if you can run to the extra 2/- we are confident the value is exceptional. An 
alternative would be to buy a few bags of each and blend them. They would 
go well together, the Costa adding thickness to the fine Vera Paz. 

Trusting that you will be able to favour us with an order, 

Note. — The same remarks apply to this letter as to the foregoing. 



14. — Beminder about Samples sent. 

We have been expecting to hear from you with regard to the samples we sent 
you on the 7th inst. 

We had a wire from Liverpool yesterday for all the Dooars, Box No. 547, 
except 14 chts. May we reserve this remnant, subject to your reply within two 
days t 

We are sorry that the 29 chts Amgoorie are all sold, but we are sending you a 
very special Balijan, which we have cut to S^d. net cash to meet your figure. 

The Campden Hill still remains, but we are also sending a Westwood @ l/OJ, 
which shows very good value, and is a trifle more coloury than the Campden 
Hill. 

What about the Vera Paz @ 102/- ? We enclose a post card for reply. 

• Lot and lot = half and half, i.e. half @ 6d. and half @ 6id. 
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15. — Order for Tea: Instructions about Clearing. 

Please book us the 14 chts. Dooais, Box No. 547, @ M. and &\d. lot and lot, 
and clear in 1 cht by Spielmann at once. If you can take 8|d., 90 days disot., 
for the Balijan, Box No. 205, you can book us 12 chts. Clear in 3 at once by 
Spielmann. AVe have bought Coffee. 

16. — Order to Manufacturer for Fancy Goods. 
Order No. 3642 
B 

Stirling, N.B., 12th Aug., 19 . 
To Messks. G. H. Brown & Co., 
London, E.C. 

Please supply the following : 

J gross Leather Purses, 028296 @ 75/- per gross 
I do. do., do. @ 108/- do. 

3 dozen do., do. @ 18/- per doz. 

J dozen Glove Boxes, @ 18/- do. 

J dozen Collar Boxes, @ 18/- do. 

Send by Carron Co., carriage paid, 

and oblige, 

J. Thompson & Co. 

Note.—Or&e:TS for goods are sometimes, as in the above letters Nos. 15, 16, 
written upon ordinary plain duplicating forms and sometimes on forms with 
printed headings and containing various printed directions, e. g. : 
All goods to be forwarded by so and, so carriers. 
Invoices to be included in parcel or sent by night's post. 
Invoices to be made out in duplicate. 
Goods not to be charged and made due. 
All discounts to be deducted from invoices. 
Etc., etc. 

17. — Manufacturer's Delivery Note when all Goods Invoiced cannot 
be forwarded. 

Please receive herewith on a/c of invoice of this date the following goods, 
amounting to £10 : 3 : 8 : 

6 doz. Frames in 16804/Cabt. 
6 do. do. — /iniperiaL 

3 do. do. 025849/Midget. 
2 do. do. — /C.D.y. 

1 do. do. — /Cabt. 

The balance of the goods will be delivered on Tuesday next certain. 

We are, dear Sirs, 

Yours respectfully, 

G. H. Brown & Co. 

A'bie the indenting of the various items. Never put more than one item on a 
line. 
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18. — Request for Samples of Fancy Goods. 

Your name as manufacturers of Fancy Goods has been mentioned to us by our 
good friends, Messrs. Imata, of this city. Will you please send for enclosure to 
our agents, Messrs. Jenkins & Co., Milk Place, London, the best assortment of 
samples to the value of £10 ? Kindly send one invoice to Messrs. Jenkins, 
whom we have instructed to settle the a/c, and mail one direct to us. 

19. — Requisition from Manufacturers for material from Stampers. 

London, \2th Aug., 19 
Messes. Makkham & Co., 
Clerkenwell. 

Please supply immediately ; 

5 gross yds. Silver Gallery 26405 
5 „ „ Gilt do. 28706 

Both above Rose Pattern. 
1 gross large Gilt Thistles, 286 
1 ,, medium ,, ,, 288 

1 ,, small ., ,, 290 , 

In sets at 14/- per gross. 
7 lb. smallest Silver Gallery Nails. 
7 a. „ Gilt 

Same exactly as invoiced by you to us on 6th July last, 

and oblige, 

G. H. Bkown & Co. 

Note the indenting of the items. Note also that it is not necessary to head 
this Order with, e. g. : " Bear Sir " ; nor to end it with a subscription, as c. g. : 
' ' Yours faithfully. ' ' 

20. — Quotation for Steel Tinplates and Steel Coke Tinplates. 

We duly received and thank you for your inquiry of the 17th inst. and have 
pleasure in quoting you as follows .' 

Steel Tinplates. 

Best Charcoal. Ordinary Charcoal. 

ICH 1.1/- 13/9 basis 

IC 14/- 12/9 „ 

Excess and Wasters to be taken. 
Delivery f.o.b. Swansea ; Best Charcoals in 5/6 weeks from date of order ; 

Ordinary, Mar/April. 
Cash, less i % dis. 

We are sending herewith two sheets, one of each of the qualities for which we 
are quoting you. 

Steel Coke Tinplates. 

1000 Bxs IC, 20 X 14 ; 112 shts, 108 ». @ 12/- per bx. Delivery f.o.b. 
Swansea : early April. 
Packed in tin bxs only — no wood. 
Cash, less 4 % dis. 
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We hope you will find these prices and the two samples satisfactory and that 
we shall be favouied with your order. 

Note Vie neat arrangement. Do not crowd this Utter when copying it. 



CONTEACTS AND SALE NOTES. 
21. — Contract for Tinned Goods and Dried Fruits. 
We have this day sold to you : 
120 Cases (2 Doz.) " Tarantella " Tomatoes @ 4/- per doz. deld. 

For delivery over 19 . . ; equal quantities monthly. 
25 X 25 lb. Bxs. Evap. Apricots. 

Choice. @ 49/6 per cwt. 

25 X 25 lb. Bxs. Evap. Pears. 

Extra Choice. @ 55/- per cwt. 
First shipment. 
5 Cases (100 x Js) Peneau's Sardines @ 6/6 per doz. deld. Subject to pack. 
50 Cases 24 x 2J " Blossom " Apricots @ 6/6 deld. 
To arrive Spring 19 . . 

Note the indented matter. 

22. — Letter re Freight for Gas Pipes. 

In reply to yours of the 31st inst., regarding freight to Gisborne on a quantity 
of Gas Pipes, we wired you yesterday rates on same. We have no acknowledg- 
ment of our wire from you this morning, and trust it was duly received by 
you. In any case confirmation was sent you last night, so particulars will now 
be in your hands. 

23. — Further Letter re Freight for Gas Pipes. 

We are favoured with yours of yesterday, from which we are pleased to learn 
that you duly received our quotations for freight, etc., on the Gas Plant for 
Gisborne and are hoping to be able to give us instructions regarding the forwarding 
of this parcel. 

With regard to the question of insurance, we beg to point out that the rate 
mentioned as quoted bjf your own regular shippers, namely, 7s. 6d., is the same 
as that quoted by us in our telegram. We trust that this explanation will 
enable you to fix up through us, in which case you may rest assured that your 
interests wiU receive our most careful attention. 

24. — Offer of Services as Forwarding Agents for Pig Lead. 
Price Quoted. 

Eeferring to the correspondence we had with you about the end of January 
last regarding Pig Lead from Spain to Manchester, we shall be glad to know 
whether there is any prospect of your bringing forward some parcels in the near 
future. We shall have our steamer Prince Albert calling at Cartagena during 
the first week in April, and she is loading a parcel of Pig Lead for Manchester. 
Can you see your way to offer us a shipment also at is. 6d. a ton ! 
I 
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25. — Another Letter re above. 

Fig Lead: Spain to ATaTichester, 

"We are duly in receipt of your favour of yesterday, and are sorry that you see 
no prospect of bringing forward any parcels just yet. Please let us know any 
time that you are ready, and we will endeavour to arrange a steamer for you. 

Note the heading in italic. Underline the italicized words when copying the 
letter. 

26. — Letter re Damaged Sugar. 

I duly received the 15 bags Granulated you sent me, but regret to find on 
examination that 5 of them are in a very damaged condition, having apparently 
been injured by sea-water. I shall therefore be glad if you will look into the 
matter, and lot me know what you propose to do. 

27. — Acknowledgment of above. Bepudiation of Liability. 

Relh Bags Granulated. 

In reply to yours of the 9th inst., wa beg to say that we are taking the matter 
up with the Wharf, and will forward their report as soon as it comes to hand. 
We must, however, add that we do not accept any responsibility with regard to 
foreign granulated. 

See Note to Letter No. 25. 

28. — Letter regarding Tender for Nails. Request for Cancelling of 
Contract. 
With reference to our tender for Nails of the 21st inst., we have since 
discovered that the patterns ai-e wrought, hand-made Clout, which, as yon know, 
cost considerably more than those that are machine-made. We admit that we 
have raaiie a mistake, as we ought to have referred to the patterns, but, on the 
other hand, we think we have some claim to indulgence on account of the 
misleading specification supplied to us. and if you could relieve us of the execution 
of these two lines we should be glad ; if you cannot, we must of course submit to 
the loss. 

29. — Letter offering to pay enhanced price for Hand-made Nails, 
With reference to your letter dated the 29 th ult., in which you asked to be 
relieved of your contract for the supply of Hand-made Nails, we beg to say that 
we regret the mistake you have made, and, under the circumstances, are willing 
to pay, in addition to the price agreed upon, half the extra cost of the hand- 
made over the machine-made article. 
Hease signify your acceptance of this offer at your early convenience. 

SO. — Acceptance of Offer. 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 1st inst. and thank you 
for the kind offer contained therein, which we are very glad to accept with full 
appreciation of your kind consideration in this matter. 
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31. — Claim for damage to Stove in Transit, 

Westminster district — Carman, A. Smith. 

On 15th March last, a stove Mas handed to your man, as above, in perfect 
condition, for delivery to Mr. William Dyme, 347 Victoria St., S.W., at which 
place it arrived broken in two places, and was received and signed for as 
"broken." 

I am giving yon this notice and upon hearing from Mr. Dyme as to the extent 
of the damage will write you again. 

See Note to Letter No. 25. 

32. — Acknowledgment, and Repudiation of Liability. 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 17th inst., and are very sorry to hear 
of the damage done to your stove, but must point out that these articles are 
only conveyed by us upon special conditions, and, on the occasion in question, we 
entered into a distinct agreement with the sender that we could only convey this 
article at the owner's risk. We therefore regret we are unable to consider any 
question of liability in the matter. 

33. — Letter re Iron Bailing made to wrong Specification. 

RiddeU's job, Deansgate, Manchester. 

J have just returned from the above and was very surprised to see the Railing 
which has been supplied to him through you. 

It is not in any way in accordance with the drawings, etc., sent. Unfortu- 
nately, it is already fixed, or I should be forced to decline passing it. The bars 
are barely f, whereas 1" was ordered. The bottom rail is 2" above the 
ground, when it was specified and shown to be buried in the cementing. There 
is a clumsy bolt — two stops which will catch people's clothes when passing, and 
a heavy arm to lock the bolt, which is unsightly and unnecessary, and also 
prevents the gate opening back properly. 

The look airangement is large, clumsy and entirely different from what was 
ordered, and there is a cross-stay which 1 particularly ordered not to be put in, 
as it would provide a "leg-up " for boys to get over the gate. 

The bolt and the lock will both have to lie removed to allow the gate to open 
properly. 

1 have no hesitation in saying that it is the worst interpretation of an order 
that I iave seen in the whole course of my 25 years' expeuence of buildings. 

I shall be glad to know what you propose to do, especially with regard to the 
fact that the rails are scarcely more than half the thickness specified. 

84. — Acknowledgment of Letter No. 33. 

Your letter of the 10th inst. to hand, from which I regret very much to learn 
that the manufacturers, after all the trouble I have taken in the matty, should 
execute your order for Railings in such an unsatisfactory manner. I have 
written to them very strongly, and have also enclosed your letter which I think 
should make them tender some explanation. Until 1 receive their reply I am 
unable to form any idea why they should execute your order in a manner so 
contrary to the sketch you submitted. 

Apologizing for the trouble this matter has caused you, 

I 2 
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85. — Metal Market Beport. 

We beg to advise you that to-day Copper showed unusual signs of activity, 
owing to some good American buying, and the market closed firm at an advance 
of 30/- for Cash at £61/2/6, and 25/- for 3 mths. at £61/17/6, buyers over. 

On 1st change the market opened at £59/15/- for Cash, and £60/10/- for 3 
mths. ; subsequently Cash changed hands at £60, £60/5, £60/10, and 3 months- 
at £60/15, £60/17/6 and £61, while 26th Sept. fetched £60/12/6 and Oct. dates 
£60/15. About 1000 tons were done. 

On 2nd change Cash opened at £61, and afterwards realized £61/5, £61/2/6, 
£61/5, closing at £61/2/6. Mid Oct. was done at £61/10 ; and Sept. dates 
£61/5 and £61/7/6, and 3 mths. at £61/17/6, £62, £61/17/6. Another 1000 tons 
changed hands. The Stocks show an increase of 2650 tons for the fortnight. 

On 1st change Tin showed a flat and irregular tendency due to nervous bulls 
realizing on the report that the shipments from the East will show an increase of 
1500 tons. Our private advices, which are usually very reliable, do not, however, 
bear out this statement. In the morning the market opened for Cash at £132/10, 
which position rapidly declined to £131/10, sellers over ; near dates fetched 
£132/15 down to £131/15 ; late Oct. £133/5 ; 3 mths. after changing hands 
during the first ring at £133/10 quickly fell to £132/15, rallied to £133 and 
finally closed flat at £132/15, no buyers. 

Ou 2nd Change there was practically no business, only one warrant Cash 
changing hands at £131/5, while there was nothing in 3 months and intermediate 
dates. Turn-over for the day amounted to 700 tons. Our Eastern cable advises 
good business done at £134/5 c.i.f. 

Iron to-day was an idle market, closing 51/7 Cash, 51/2 one month, 60/8 three 
months. Settlement price 61/7i ; about 5000 tons done. Glasgow closed 51/6, 
51/lJ and 50/9 respectively. 

See remarks on diction of Market Reports on p. 55. 

" Buyers over " means that there were more people 'willing to buy than people 
willing to sell. " Sellers over " means the opposite. 



lETTEES EELATING TO COLLECIION OF ACCOUNTS, BILLS, ADVANCES, 

&c. 

36. — ^Varying Forms of 1st Application. 

Permit me to remind you that my account rendered to 1st June last, amounting 
to £37. 10. 8., is still outstanding, and to request an early settlement. 

37. 

"We beg to call your attention to our account rendered, £18. 10. 6., due 31st 
nit. , a settlement of which will oblige. 

38. 

Allow fis to point out that no settlement of our account rendered, £84. 15. 6., 
has yet been received, and to ask you to give your early attention to the matter. 

39. 

Please be good enough to let us have, by return, your cheque for £28. 10. 6., in 
settlement of our account rendered to the 31st March last, and oblige, 
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40. — Varying Forms of Snd Application. 

I beg to remind you that I have received no reply to my letter of the 13th 
inst., asking for settlement of acconnt, £37. 10. 8., due 1st July last. Please be 
good enough to let me have your cheque by return. 

41. 

Referring to ourletter of the 15th inst., with respect to our account, £18. 10. 6., 
now one month overdue, we shall be glad to receive your cheque to balance by 
return. 

42. 

We shall be obliged if you will give your immediate attention to our letter of 
the 18th inst., respecting our account, £84. 15. 6., and remit us cheque in settle- 
ment by return. 

43. — Varying forms of 3rd Application. 

I am surprised that no attention has been paid to my letters to you, dated the 
13th and 31st ult., regarding my outstanding account, £37. 10. 8., and must 
request you to send me immediately your cheque in settlement. 

44. 

We are stiU without settlement of our account rendered, £18. 10. 6., notwith- 
standing our letters of the 15th and Slst ult., and must for the third time request 
you to give your immediate attention to this matter. Further, the remittance 
must be made in full, as the settlement discount is contingent on payment within 
ten days from date of rendering. 

45. 

"We are much surprised that no reply to our letters of the 18th and 28th ult. 
has yet been received, and must ask you to give them your attention without any 
further delay. 

46. — Varying Forms of Final Application. 

I very much regret that you have ignored my previous application for a settle- 
ment of my account rendered to 1st June last, amounting to £37. 10. 8., and 
must now inform you that unless your cheque is in my hands on or before the 
morning of the 23rd prox., I shall immediately take steps to enforce payment. 

47. 

AVe be" to inform you that having received no reply to our letters of the 16th 
and 31st ult., and the 8th inst., respecting our overdue account, we have to-day 
placed the matter in the hands of our Solicitors. 

48. 

Our three previous applications for settlement of our account rendered, , 
£84. 15. 6. having been ignored, we are reluctantly compelled to say that, failing 
receipt of your cheque by Wednesday mid-day, we must have recourse to legal 
proceedings for its recovery. 
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49. 

Having regard to the length of time ouraccount rendered to Slst March last, 
£28. 10. 6., has been outstanding, and our numerous but ineffectual attempts to 
secure a settlement, we have decided to take steps at once legally to recover the 
amount due. 

It is with real regret that, after so many years of quite satisfactory association, 
we feel compelled to convey such an intimation to you. 

Questions. 

1. How ought you to begin a letter when replying to a correspondent 1 Give 
a few samples of formal openings. 

2. You conclude the text of a letter with the words " Trusting that you will 
find everything to your satisfaction." How would you finish the letter ? 

3. A coal merchant has quoted you 26s. per ton for coal which you can buy 
elsewhere at 23s. Qd. Write a letter in answer to his reminder that he has 
received no order from you. 

4. What is a P/A ? How does a clerk sign letters in the ordinary way and 
how would he sign if he possessed Power of Procuration ? 

5. What are memo, forms used for, and are they usually signed ! 

6. Give the meanings of ult. , inst., prox., and show their use by examjiles. 

7. What is a Postscript ? If you knew any one who was addicted to the use 
of P.S. what would you infer 1 

8. What are the chief points to be observed when writing telegrams 1 Reduce 
the following to suitable Inland telegraphic form, and say how much the 
message would cost : Unless Brown's order reaches us not later than Wednesday 
next the 25th inst., we cannot guarantee delivery until after Christmas. The 
orders in hand are already sufficiently extensive to keep us fully employed till 
the 2nd week in January. Please inform all customers and take no orders for 
delivery prior to January 18. 

9. In what languages may foreign and colonial telegrams be v\Titten 1 

10. How much would it cost to send a message of ten words to Sydney, New 
South Wales, to Valparaiso, to Bombay and t^. Moscow ? 

11. What are the advantages of the Telephone to business men ? In what 
particular does this means of communication at a distance excel all others ? 

12. What do the abbreviations p.p. and p. staild for? 

13. A customer should have paid his account, £10 7s. Qd., on February 15. 
It is now the 28th, and though you wrote on the 20th asking for the cheque 
no notice has been taken of your letter. Draft a further letter to him in the 
light of these facts. 

14. Condense the following into telegrams not to exceed twelve words each : 
(1) "I was not able to keep the appointment to-day, but will meet you to- 
morrow, same time and place, and will bring samples with me." (2) "The goods 
which you ordered are not now in stock, but we hope to be able to supply them 
in a day or two." {N. Union of Teachers Elem. 1908.) 

16. Print in block letters about a quarter of an inch long the word "consign- 
ments." {Midland Counties Union Mem. 1907.) 

16. Draft a telegram from Scott & Co., Leek, informing Brown & Sons, of 
Coventry, that, owing to a somewhat serious breakdown in the mill, only half 
the order has been forwarded ; that the remainder of the order cannot be 
delivered before April 20 ; also expressing regret at delay. 

(Midland Counties Union, 1905.) 
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17. Write a letter to the Secretary of the Midland Hardware Company, Ltd., 
Church Street, Stafford, applying for the position of Junior Clerk. 

{Midland Counties Union Elem. 1907.) 

18. Mr. Bailey Browne of Barnsley has written to you to say that he is 
commencing bnsiness as a newsagent and stationer, and asking your advice as 
to the best method of preserving his incoming correspontlence. Write a suitable 
reply. _ (West Riding CO. Elem. '[^(il.) 

19. Make a fair copy of the following and set it out as you would in a letter. 
To Wright and Co. Liverpool Dear Sir in reply to your letter of the 2nd inst the 
goods ordered by yon on the 26th ult were dispatched as instructed on the 27th 
by L and Y Goods Train and should have reached you not later than the 29th 
on enquiry we are informed that a serious breakdown occurred at Clitheroe on 
the 28th and that the work of clearing the line is still proceeding we understand 
however that traffic is resumed so that by the time this letter reaches you the 
goods will probably bo in your hands Yours truly J. Broadbeut and Sons per 
C. Finch. 



CHAPTEE XI 

EXPLANATION OP COMMEECIAL TEEMS 

The student who desires further information on the important subject of 
" Commercial Law," with which the major part of these definitions deals, is 
recommended to read carefully through The EUmtnts of Commercial^ Law, by 
H. W. Disney, B.A. Oxon., Barrister-at-Law, and Lecturerin Commercial Law at 
the London School of Economics (London University)— a work to which the 
author of this book is greatly indebted. 

Acceptance, etc. —See A'eg'ohaSZe /jisintmcni, p. 126. 

Acceptor. —See ditto p. 126. 

Account. —A statement setting forth the commercial transactions between 
firm and firm, differing from an invoice, inasmuch as an invoice gives a particular 
transaction in detail, whereas the account gives one or a number of such 
transactions by date and total only. Accounts are usually rendered monthly or 
quarterly, but six-monthly or even yearly accounts are still common, though 
commercial practice is setting against, such extended credit. It is usual to allow 
a discount (see p. 123) at the time of paying the account, provided the terms 
of settlement have been complied with. Such discount is termed a scUlcment 
discount. When the account is not regularly made up, rendered, and settled 
in this way, it is termed a running account, or account current. Such an 
account is balanced at particular intervals, and interest either charged or 
allowed according as the balance is a debit or credit balance (see Credit, p. 123). 
When goods have not definitely been bought, but have been sent on consignment 
(see Consign, p. 122), i. e. subject to the consignee effecting sale of the goods, 
the consignee renders what is known as an account sales, wherein on the credit 
side appear the gross proceeds of sale, and on the debit side out-of-pocket 
expenses for Freight, Cartage, Wharfage, Insurance, Interest, etc., and the 
consignee's commission (see p. 122). The balance, i. e. the difference between 
the two sides of the account, is the net proceeds, and a cheque or draft in 
settlement usually accompanies the account sales. Any authorized deduction 
from an account other than the settlement discount is termed an allowance. 
A prompt settlement is a settlement made within the time appointed for settle- 
ment, thus the phrase "2J% 1 month prompt" means that a discount of 2i 
per cent, will be allowed from the statement or invoice, if paid within one 
month of rendering it. 

Advice. —When one merchant draws a bill of exchange upon another, he 
advises the firm upon whom he has drawn that he has done so. The letter setting 
forth the facts is called an advice. Similarly, an advice is sent of the dispatch of 
parcels, shipment of goods, changes in price, in address, in the constitution of a 
firm, and any other matters that concern the customers of a firm. 

Agent. — An agent is a person employed to act for another. The person for 
whom he acts is called the Principal. An agent niay be appointed without any 
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formality, but he cannot execute any deed for hia principal unless he is especially 
empowered so to do by a power of attorney. 

Allonge. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Ante-Date. — To date a document prior to the date on which it was drawn up. 
If the document is dated subsequent to the date on which it was drawn up, then 
it is termed post-dated. A person owing a sum of money, and not able to pay on 
the due date, sometimes gives a cheque post-dated to a time when he will be able 
to put his banker in possession of the funds to meet it. 

Arbitration. — A method by which, in the event of two or more parties dis- 
agreeing, the points in dispute are submitted to the arbitrament of a third 
independent party, by whose judgment the contending parties agree to be bound. 
The decision of the Arbitrator is called the award. 

Articles of Association. — See Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Assets. — The stock-in-triwie and property of a person, company (see p. 125), or 
partnership (see p. 125). The debts or sums of money for which a person, com- 
pany or partnersliipare responsible, are termed the Liabilities. When the assets 
exceed the liabilities a firm is said to be solvent, when the liabilities exceed the 
assets, insolvent. 

Assured. — See Insured, p. 124. 

Attorney, Power of. — A deed appointing an agent, by which the agent is 
empowered to execute a deed for and on behalf of his principal (see Agent, p. 120). 

Bill of Exchange. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Bill of Lading. — An acknowledgment given by a shipowner or shipping agent 
as a receipt for goods entrusted to him for transportation, setting forth the terms 
on which such goods are accepted for transportation. It must be stamped with 
a &d. stamp. Bills of Lading vary in form for different owners and trades. 
A Bill of Lading is what is known as a Document of Title, and its possession 
establishes a right to the goorls. It has, therefore, many of the qualities of 
a negotiable instrument (see p. 126). Bills of Lading are usually made out in 
sets of three, one being retained by the mnster of the ship, one by the shipper of 
the goods, and one forwarded by mail to the consignee. 

Bill of Sale. — A Bill of Sale is a mortgage of goods given as security for 
a loan. 

Bills Paya,ble \ ^^ Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Bills Receivable J 

Blank Cheque. — See ditto, p. 126. 

Bond. — (1) A document given under seal by which one person binds himself to 
pay to another person a sum of money within a specified time ; (2) a debt-certifi- 
cate bearin" interest, issued by Corporations, Municipalities or Governments. 
Persons owning such certificates are termed Bond Holders ; (3) Dutiable goods 
stored in warehouses pending payment of the duty are said to be In Bond, and 
such warehouses are termed Bonded v:arehouses. 

Bought Note. — A formal document sent by a broker to his client, or an agent 
to his customer, in which are set forth particulars of goods bought to client's or 
customer's order. Similarly goods sold are recorded in a Sold note. 

Capital, nominal. Subscribed, etc.— See Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Charter to. — To hire out or lease a ship or part of a ship for a particular voyage 
or purpose. The agreement between the Lessor and the Lessee setting forth the 
terms of the contract is termed a Charter Party. 

Che<iaB.— See Negotiable Instrument, ip. 126. 

Clear to. (1) To remove obstructions, hence in shipping to pay all dock dues and 

fulfil the necessary formalities to enable a ship to leave any particular port ; (2) to 
pay customs dues in order to release goods from bond (see above). 
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Client. — A term properly applied to a person in whose interests a lawyer acts, 
but now loosely used to designate the customers of a business house. 

Coasting Trade. — That maritime trade transacted between port and port in the 
same country. 

Collection. — Bills of Exchange, etc., sent to a bank to be presented for accept- 
ance, or for payment, are termed Bills, etc. , for collection. 

Commission. — (1) The percentage on the sales retained by an agent for his 
services ; (2) an item of business entrusted to another, e. g. a commission to buy 
cotton, sell pictures, etc. 

Composition. — Assuming a trader's assets to realize £500 and his liabilities to 
total £1000, it is clear that for every £ he owes he can only pay 10s. If, then, 
he makes an arrangement with his creditors to pay them 10s. in the £ in full 
settlement of his debts, he is said to pay a composition of 10s. in the £. 

Compromise. — An adjustment by mutual concessions of a point or points in dis- 
pute between contending parties. 

Confirm. — To confirm an order given verbally, or by telegram, is to reduce the 
terms of it to writing, and forward the written particulars to the person to whom 
the verbal or telegraphic order was given. 

Consign, to. — To forward goods to an agent for sale. The shipment of goods 
forwarded is the Consignment, the agent to whom the goods are sent tlie Consignee. 

Contract. — A contract is an agreement enforceable at law. There are two 
kinds of contracts : contracts by deed and simple contracts, i. e. contracts not 
made by deed. Thus, a contract contained in a formal memorandum of agree- 
ment not under seal, a contract made by correspondence, by spoken words, or 
merely inferred from the conduct of the parties, are all simple contracts. The two 
necessary elements of a simple contract are (1) a promise, (2) consideration for the 
promise. Thus if A agree to buy goods from B for £80, A promises to pay the 
price of £80 in consideration of the benefit accruing to him from possession of the 
goods, and B promises to sell the goods in consideration of the £80 he gets for 
them. In the case of contracts by deed, a promise (in a deed called a covenant) is 
binding without consideration. 

Cost, Insurance and Freight. — Merchants, when quoting for goods, frequently 
make a price to include freight and the cost of insurance to the place or port of 
destination. Such a quotation is indicated by the contraction C. I.F. Other 
quotations include loading on the railway truck indicated by the abbreviation, 
F.O.T. = Free on Truck, or F.O.E. = Free on Rail ; or including all charges till 
the goods are aboard the steamer, F.O.B. = Free on Board, or F.O.S. = Free on 
Steamer. 

When a quotation is made F.A.S. = Free alongside Ship, it means that the 
seller pays all charges till the goods reach the ship's side — the cost of putting the 
goods aboard being charged to the buyer. Ex quay means that the buyer is 
responsible for all charges incurred after the goods are landed on the quay. Ex 
ship means that the buyer is responsible for all expenses after the goods nave been 
removed from the ship ; Ex warehouse, that the buyer is responsible after the 
goods have left the warehouse. Franco, or Free, means that the price quoted 
includes all charges to the door of the buyer. A quotation At station signifies 
that the seller will make free delivery to the Railway station nearest his (the 
seller's) end, bu t all costs of carriage by the Railway will be paid by the buyer. 

Coupon. — An interest certificate. Bonds issued for a term of years bear a 
number of these certificates, which are cut from the bonds as the certificates fall 
due, and paid into the bank, like cheques, for collection. 

Cover is a term used to denote security, especially in connection with brokerage 
transactions. 
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Ciedit. — (1) The degree of confidence reposed in a person or firm as to his or 
their disposition and ability to discharge financial obligations. (2) In book- 
keeping, that side of an account, the right-hand side- of the ledger, on wliioh is 
recorded all ifems received, whether by way of cash, discounts or allowances. 
The left-hand side of the ledger is called the debit side, and all items paid out 
are there recorded. A debit balance is a balance against, a credit balance, one in 
favour of a customer. In tlie first instance the customer is « debtor to, in the 
second a creditor of the firm. 

Customs. — See Duty, p. 124. 

Customs Debenture. — See Debenture. 

Days of Grace. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Debenture. — (1) A bond in the nature of a mortgage given as an acknowledg- 
ment and security for debt, the interest payable on which is secured by some 
definite fund or source of income. Debentures are \isually issued by Limited 
Liability Companies for the purpose of raising further capital. (2) A Customs 
Debenture is a certificate establishing a manufacturer's or trader's title to repay- 
ment of duty, called Drawbarjc, in respect of imported goods that have been 
re-exported . 

Debit. — See Credit. 

Deposit. — Money or valuables placed in a bank, or with a person, for safe 
custody. When money is placed with a bank on deposit, in distinction to being 
placed to the credit of the ordinary drawing or current account it earns interest 
at the bank's rate. 

Discount. — (1) A reduction from the gross value of goods made by the seller to 
the purchaser. The resulting value is the net value. (2) A deduction made 
from a statement of account in consideration of payment within the specified 
limits of settlement, then called a cash discount ; or from the list value of goods 
invoiced, then called a trade discount. (3) A charge in the nature of interest 
made in respect of money advanced upon bills, etc., due at a future date. The 
Discounter, a banker or bill broker, is the buyer, his customer the seller of the 
bill. 

Dissolntion. — When a partnership is brought to an end there is said to be a 
dissolution of partnership. 

Dividend. — (1) The profits divided amongst the shareholders in a Public 
Company, calculated at so much per cent, on the capital invested. The percentage 
is greater or less, according to the amount of the net profits earned by the com- 
pany. Sometimes money is invested at a definite rate of dividend to be paid 
before all other dividends. It is then called a Preference dividend. A Preference 
dividend may be Cumulative, i. e. if, in any year, there is insufficient net profit 
to pay this dividend the arrears are carried forward, and remain a charge which 
must be paid out of the first available profits. There is also a Deferred dividend, 
i. e. payable only after other dividends have been paid. (See Joint Stock Company, 
p. 125.) When a dividend is declarfed prior to the making up ofthe balance sheet 
such a dividend is called an Interim dividend. (2) The pro rata sum distributed 
by a bankrupt amongst his creditors : e. jr. a dividend of 7s. 6d. in the £,. 

Dock Warrant is a receipt for goods deposited in a bonded warehouse, nnd when 
indorsed and presented becomes an authority for their removal. A Dock Warrant 
contains all necessary particulars of identification, such as the date of eutry, 
name of owner, numbers of the cases, etc. 

Documentary Bill. — S&e Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Document of Title. — See Bill of Lading, p. 121. 

Domicile. — The place where a Bill of Exchange is payable. Thus a Bill made 
payable at Lloyd's Bank, Birmingham, is domiciled at Lloyd's Bank, Birmingham. 
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Draft (1) is a deduction beyond the usual tare made upon certain kinds of ex- 
ported goods, to allow for a possible shortage from sample-taking. (2) A Bill of 
exchange. 

Draw, to. — To draw a bill or cheque is to fill in the required particulars 
preparatory to signature. 

Draw p 1^^® Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Duty. — A tax levied upon certain goods imported from abroad : e. g. Tobacco, 
Wines and Spirits, etc. This duty is called Customs duty. Excise is a tax levied 
on dutiable goods manufactured at home : e. g. Beer, "Whisky, etc. 

Endorsement f ^®^ indorse, indorsement, under Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Entry. — To make an entry is to credit or debit an item to a customer in the 
books of account. Fort of Entry, the port where exported goods are to be un- 
loaded : e. g. New York is a Port of Entry for the U.S. In countries where a 
protective tariff is in force, imported goods must be landed at specified ports 
where revenue officers are stationed, and there exists the necessary machinery for 
assessing the amount of the duty. 

Ex Quay, etc. — See Cost, Insurance and Freight, p. 122. 

Excise. — See Duty. 

Ex Div,. Cum. Div.— See Transfer, p. 132. 

Favour. — To draw a bill or cheque for the benefit of any one is to draw in that 
person's /at)o«r. A letter is usually termed a favour : e. g. Your favour of the 
19th inst. is to hand, etc. 

First of Exchange. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Foreign Bill. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Franco or Free. — See Cost, Insurance and Freight, p. 122. 

Free on Board, etc., etc. — See Cost, Insurance arid Freight, p. 122. 

Freight. — The money payable for the carriage of goods in a sliip is termed the 
freight; the goods themselves the cargo ; but sometimes the cargo is also termed 
the freight — a synonymous use of the word likely to cause confusion. 

Futures. — See Spot, p. 132. 

Gross.— See JVei, p. 131. 

Honour, to. — To honour a cheque is to pay it. To honour a bill is to accept it 
when presented for acceptance, and to pay it at maturity. Sue Negotiable Instru- 
ment, p. 126. 

Indent. — An order for goods. 

Indorse, Indorsement. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Inland Bill. — See Negotiable Instrument, j). 126. 

Insolvent. — &&e Assets, p. 121. 

Instrument. — A document in legal form recording the terms of a contract, 
deed or grant, or certifying to a claim. 

Insurance. — The system by which, in consideration of the payment of a sum 
of money termed the Premium (the amount of which is determined by the nature 
of the risk), losses arising to the payer of the premium in respect of the risk are 
made_ good. The receiver of the premium is termed the Insurer, the payer of the 
premium the Insured. Insurance business is usually transacted by large Com- 
panies, or by individuals associated together for that particular purpose. It is 
divided into different categories, according as the risk appertains to Life, Fire, 
Marine, Accident, etc., but there are few risks that cannot be covered in this 
way. For example, one can insure against Bad Debts, the decease of a partner, 
the dishonesty of an employee, or the loss of profits through fire. Insurance 
especially in relation to Life, is frequently referred to as Assurance. ' 
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Interest is payment for the use of money calculated at so much per cent, per 
annum. 

Invoice. — See Acccmnt, p. 120. 

I If — usually incorrectly written I. 0. U. — stands for the words " I owe 
you," It is an acknowledgment of debt due to the holder by the person giving 
it, and does not require a stamp unless it contains a promise to pay, when it 
must be stamped as a Promissory Note. 

Joint Stock Company. — Unlike a ParimereAip (see p. 121) in whicli (with the 
exception of what is called a Limited Partnership) all the partneis are jointly 
responsible for the debts of the firm, a Joint Stock Company possesses an tntity 
independent of the members composing it. The more common form of Joint 
Stock concern ia that known as a Limited Liability Company, in which the lia- 
bility of each shareholder is limited to the extent of his holding. The Capital 
of such a Company, subscribed by the members, is divided into shares, of which 
each member holds one or more. The smallest number of persons necessary to 
form a Limited Liability Company is seven, but sometimes almost all the shares 
are held by two or three individuals, the remainder being allotted but a single 
share apiece. Such a limited company is known as a Private Company ; or, if a 
single pel son hold almost the whole of the shares, a One Man Company. The 
scope of operations of a Limited Liability Company is conditioned by the 
Memorandum of Association, usually drawn as wide as possible, to permit of an 
extension of operations, if necessary ; and its internal economy is governed by 
the Articles of Association. The Memorandum of Association must be stamped, 
and with other necessary particulars lodged with the Registrar of Joint Slock 
Companies. If all is in order a Certificate of Incorporation is granted, and the 
Company can proceed to issue its Prospectus to the public for the purpose of 
getting the shares subscribed, or, if a Private Company, can at once proceed to 
conduct its business. The Prospectus must give the names of the Directors, the 
Capital of the Company, and all the facts relative to finance and contracts entered 
into, in order to enable the public to form a fair judgment as to the Company's 
prospects. The Directors are persons elected by the shareholders to carry on the 
affairs of the Company. "Where a large number of persons hold the shares of a 
Company, as is usually the case, it would obviously be impossible for all to be 
consulted in respect of the Company's transactions. Every Limited Liability 
Company is bound by Statute to keep certain books, one of which, the Register 
of its shareholders, must be open to public inspection. It must also have a 
Common Seal, with the Company's name engraved upon it, for the purpose of 
attesting important documents. A person who has applied for, and to whom 
shares in a Company have been allotted, receives as receipt for jiayment a share 
certifkaie. These share certificates are usually, but not always, transferable. 
Shares may be (1) Ordinary, (2) Preference, (3) Cumulative Preference, (4) De- 
ferred, (5) Fminder's Shares — the last usually very few in number, and held by 
the promoters of the Company. When the Capital of a Company is fully paid 
up the shares are sometimes converted into Stock. Shares cannot be divided : 
e. g. £5 shares can only be allotted or transferred singly, or in multiples of £5, 
but Stock can be subsciibed for, or transferred up to any amount. In addition 
to the limit of liability attaching to the shareholders, a Joint Stock Company 
possesses the great advantage of being able easily to raise additional capital, if 
required. This is most commonly done by the issue of Debentures (see p. 123), 
which usually takes the form of a Mortgage (see p. 121) upon all or part of the 
Company's assets (see p. 121). The profits made by a Company are divided 
amongst the shareholders. Where no profits are shown no dividends (see p. 123) 
can be declared. The Nominal Capital of a Company is the total Capital author- 
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ized in the Prospectus to be raised. 
Subscribed Capital is the amount 
allotted to the shareholders. Un- 
issued Capital is the difference be- 
tween the Nominal Capital and the 
Subscribed or Issued Capital. Called- 
up Capital is the amount actually 
paid in respect of the Subscribed 
Capital : e. g. the directors of a Com- 
pany not requiring the whole of the 
Subscribed Capital might call up, 
say, 10s. per share, if the shares 
were £1 shares, and leave the balance 
to be called up at a later date. 
faid-up Capital is the amount actu- 
ally received in respect of the Called- 
up Capital. 

Legal Tender. — See Tender, 
p. 132. 

liabilities. — See Assets, p. 121. 

Lien. — A legal claim on property 
as security for debt. A lien does 
not establish a title to or estate in 
property, but only the right to apply 
such pi'operty for the satisfaction of 
the claim. 

Ligfhter. — A barge used in loading 
and unloading ships. The cost of 
loading or unloading by lighter is 
termed Lighterage. 

Limited Liability Company. — See 
Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Lots. — See Parcel, p. 131. 

Maturity. — A bill drawn on the 
3rd of March at 6 months' date is, 
allowing for days of Grace, due for 
payment on the 6th September 
following. The bill is said to Mature 
for payment on the 6th September, 
and that date to be the date of 
Maturity. 

Memorandam of Association. — 
See Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Negotiable Instrument. — A nego- 
tiable instrument is a document con- 
taining a contract (see p. 122), to the 
ownership of which document is at- 
tached all rights under the contract, 
e.g. a Bank of England Note, 
Dividend Warrant, Debenture pay- 
able to bearer, Exchequer Bill, Dock 
Warrant, Bill of Exchange, Tromis- 
Bory Note, Cheque; the last three, 
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of course, forming by far the best known and most widely used examples. A 
Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in writing, addressed by one person 
{A) to another {£), signed by the person giving it {A), requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed {B) to pay on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future 
time, a sun certain in money to or to the order of a specified person {G)orto bearer. 
The person A is called the Drawer, the person B the Drawee or Acceptor, the 
person C the Payee, but frequently the Drawer and Payee are one and the same 
person. Here is an example of a bill when the Drawer and Payee are not identical : 



£100. 

STAMP 1 



London, 15th Jan., 19 



Four months after date pay to John AVilliara Hunt or order the 
sum of One Hundred Pounds value received. 

Arthuk Mullins. 



To Mr. John Hall, 
15 AValnut St., 
Salford. 

And here is one when the Drawer and Payee are identical : 

Wolverhampton, ith Mar., 19 . 
£450. 

©Thirty Days after sight pay to my order the sum of Four Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds value received. 
John Bukrows. 

To Messrs. Thatcher & Co., 
Liverpool. 

Looking at the second example it is obvious that, as it stands, Thatcher & Co. 
are under no liability whatever upon this bill, for it is open to any one to draw 
such a bill ; but if, on receiving it, Thatcher & Co., accept it, and this they do by 
writing the word accepted and signing their name with or mthout restrictive 
words across the/ace of the bill, or merely by signing their name, then the bill 
becomes what is known as an Acceptance, and after being indorsed, i. e. after the 
drawer, Burrows, has signed his name across the back of the bill, or after accept- 
ance only, it joins the class of Negotiable Instruments. 

Style of Acceptance. — Acceptance of a bill maybe either (a) General or (S) 
Qualified. General Acceptance of a bill is one without qualification varying the 
effect of the bill, e. g. Nos. 1 and 2 in the examples given below. Qualified 
acceptance is one that varies the effect of the bill as drawn, e.g. No. 3, in which 
case, assuming the bill is drawn for £78, the drawee only accepts it for £50, and 
No. 4 where payment is locally restricted to payment only at Lloyd's Bank, 
Leicester. The student should note the difference between Acceptances 2 and 4. 
A bill may be drawn payable on demand or at sight. In such cases its face value 
must be forthcoming on presentation. A bill also may be drawn payable at a 
fixed future date, e.g. On the \f>th December next pay to our order, etc.; Three 
months after date pay to our order, etc.; or at a determinable period of time after 
swht, e. g. Sixty Days after sight pay to our order, etc 
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Days of Grace. — In the last-mentioned cases the time of payment is found by 
adding three daj's called days of Grace to the period set for payment of the bill, 
or in the last instance to the sixty days dating from the time when the bill is 
presented for acceptance. If the last day of Grace falls on Sunday, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday or any day appointed as a public feast or thanksgiving day, the 
bill is payable on the preceding day, but if the last day of Grace falls on one of 
the four regular Bank Holidays, or if the last day be on a Sunday, and the 
second day a Bank Holiday, the bill is payable on the succeeding business 
day. In reckoning time, the day from which the time is to run is not counted, 
but the day of payment is counted. Thus a bill payable three months after 
sight, if accepted on the 1st of March is payable 4th June. Month always means 
Calendar month. The days of Grace vary in different countries. 

Inland Bills and Foreign Bills. — A bill may be an inland bill or a. foreignhill. 
An inland bill is both drawn and payable within the British Islands, i. e. The 
United Kingdom, Isle of Man and the Channel Isles. All other bilk ave foreign 
bills. Any island or foreign bill for any amount, if payable on demand or at 
sight, or within three days' date or sight, may be stamped with the Id. adhesive 
stamp. Other inland bills and promissory notes must be drawn on paper 
embossed with a stamp in accordance with the following scale : 



Not exceeding £5 . 

Exceeding £5 and not exceeding £10 
„ £10 „ „ £25 

„ £25 „ „ £50 

„ £50 ,, „ £75 

,, £75 ,, „ £100 

Every additional £100 and also 
any fractional part of £100 



Id. 
2d. 
3d. 
6d. 
9d. 
1/- 

1/- 



A foreign bill of exchange is stamped as an inland bill, but if of any value over 
£25 and under £100 and £100 the stamp is 6d., and for every additional £100 or 
fractional part of £100, 6d. 

Foreign Bills in a Set. — An In'and Bill is drawn singly and known as a Sola 
or Sole of Exchange, but Foreign Bills are usually drawn in sets of two or three, 
the separate parts constituting one bill only, and one of them being paid the 
others ire void. 
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Here is an example of a Foreign Bill : 
£850. London, \.5th June, 19 . 

Sixty days after sight of this First of Exchange (Second and 
Third of the same tenor and date unpaid) pay to the order of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank the sum of eight hundred and fifty 
pounds, value received. 

KORTWKIGHTS, LtD. 

J. Draper, Director, 
The Kohe Canning Co., 
Kobe, Japan. 

The olher parts (if three) read : Second of Exchange [First and Third . . . un- 
paid) ; Third of Exchange (First and Second . . . unpaid). It is customary to 
transmit these bills to the drawees for acceptance and collection through a Bank 
transacting business in the place of domicile of the drawee, or through other 
correspondents resident there — the First of Exchange by one maO, Second and 
Third by a subsequent mail following a different route, so that in the event of the 
First of Exchange being lost, the Second or Third of Exchange can take its 
place. 

Negotiation of a Bill. — A bill may be negotiated before or after acceptance. 
To negotiate a bill is to transfer it from one to another in such a manner as to 
constitute the person to whom it is transferred the holder of the bill. This is done 
by indorsing it in favour of a person, or simply by indorsing it without the 
mention of any specific person. If A draws upon B at three months' sight for 
£50, and B accept the bill, then A indorses the bill "pay to the order of C " and 
adds his (A's) signature and delivers the bill to C, then C becomes the holder of 
the bill, or A need only indorse the bill, which then becomes payable to bearer, 
and any person to whom A may deliver it becomes the holder. 

Bills Payable — Bills Receivable. — Terms used in a merchant's counting-house. 
Bills for payment of which a merchant is liable are termed Bills Payable ; those 
for which other people are liable to him are termed Bills Receivable. In the first 
case, the bills form part of the merchant's liabilities ; in the second case, part of 
his assets (see p. 121). 

Uses of Bills. — (1) To enable persons to obtain immediate payment of money 
not yet due. Goods are largely sold on credit, and accounts for such goods 
settled by the creditor accepting a bill for the amount, payable at a future date. 
The bill is then indorsed to the order of a banker or bill broker, who advances 
the face value of the bill less a discount for the advance. This discount is the 
banker's or broker's profit, and is greater or less according to the credit of the 
borrower or the acceptor of the bills. 

(2) To avoid sending money to other countries. If A in Tokyo owe B in 
London £100, and B in London own C in Kobe £100, and B draw a bill upon A 
for £100 in favour of C, then it is clear that the rights of a]l three parties are 
satisfied, and that no money has passed from Japan to Gt. Britain or from Gt. 
Britain to Japan. 

Promissory Note. — A promissory note is an wnconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another, signed by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, 
or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum, certain in money to or to the order 
of a specified person or to bearer. 
E 
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Here is a usual form of promiasory note ; 
£181. 



I STAMP 1 



London, 28<ft Nov. ,19 . 

Three months after date we promise to pay to W. J. Fortescne & 
Co. or their order the sum of One Hundred and Eighty One 
Pounds, value received. 

James "Woodward & Sons. 



It should be rememhered that promissory notes are not presented for acceptance 
but only for payment. 

Cheque. — A cheque is a hill of exchange dravm on a hanker payable on demand. 
A cheque is not presented to a bank for acceptance, but for payment. The 
relationship between a banker and his customers is that of Debtor and Creditor, 
the banker contracting to pay back on demand the sum which he owes the 
customer, and honour his cheques as long as he is debtor and to the fuU extent 
of his indebtedness. A cheque may be : 

(1) Blamk, (2) Open, (3) Crossed. — A Uank cheque is one in which the particu- 
lars as to amount, payee, etc., are not inserted. For obvious reasons blank 
cheques are very rarely given. An open cheque, provided, of course, the drawer 
h^s funds in the bank to meet it, will be paid to bearer on presentation at the 
bank's counter on his indorsement of the cheque, if made payable to order, and 
without endorsement if made payable to hearer. Payment of a crossed cheque 
can only be secured through a bank. 

Here are a few examples of common crossings : 




It will be observed that Nos. 2 and 3 are restrictive crossings. Payment oif 
No. 2 can only be secured through Lloyd's Bank, Tewkesbury, and No. 3 only 
through Parr's Bank, with the proviso that the proceeds shall be credited to the 
payee only. In the case of No. 4 the negotiable qualities of a cheque so crossed 
are strictly limited, and though it may still bo transferred, and the person to 
whom it is transferred may be entitled to enforce payment of it, yet were suah a 
cheque stolen and an innocent person persuaded to cash it, such person would 
acquire no right to payment of the cheque. 
tlishonowed Cheque. — As in the case of other Bills of Exchange, a drawer of a 
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Cheqiie is entitled to notice from the Bank in the event of dishononr, except 
when he has insufficient funds at the bank to meet the cheque. A dishonoured 
cheque is returned to the payee with special markings indicative of the reason 
for dishonour, e. g. : E/D = liefer to drawer, N/A = No account, N/3 = Not 
sufiBcient. A cheque, however, may be dishonoured for quite other reasons, 
«. g. the figures and words disagreeing in amount, the absence of a necessary 
signature, etc. 

Net. — The amount remaining after all deductions have been made ; the orioinal 
amount is called the gross amount. Net weight is the actual weight of the goods 
after deducting the tore— the tare being the weight of the case or wrappers con- 
taining the goods. 

Noting.— See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

On sale or on Consignment. — See Consignment, p. 122. 

Par. — Shares of stock or other monetary securities are said to be at par when 
their face value is neither greater nor less than the actual value at which they are 
quoted in the open market. If the face value is less, then they are said to be at 
a discount, or below par ; if more, then at a premium, or above par. 

Parcel. — Particular lots of goods bought or sold are termed ^areeZs of goods, 
«. g. a parcel of wool, cotton, paper, etc. The word lots is also used, e. g. 2'ra in 
5 ton lots. 

Payee. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Pay in. — To pay into a bank is to deposit money with that bank. The different 
items — bills, cheques, Post Office orders, Postal orders, cash, bank notes, etc., 
are enumerated on a slip provided by the bank, termed a paying-in slip, which is 
handed in with the money. A duplicate of this slip is initialled by the bank 
cashier and serves as an acknowledgment of the amount paid in (see example at 
end of book). 

Per Procurationem. — Indicated by the abbreviation per pro. ov p.p. An agent 
who makes contracts, signs cheques, and accepts Bills of Exchange, etc., for and 
on behalf of his princijal, is said to act per or by procuration, i. e. by virtue ot 
a formal legal instrument or Power of Attorney fully authorizing him so to 
act. 

Port of Entry.— See Entry, p. 124. 

Post-Date.— See Ante-date, p. 121. 

Power of Attorney. — See Attorney, p. 121. 

Premium. — See Insurance, p. 124. 

Present, to.— To present a Bill of Exchange for acceptance, or for payment (see 
Negotiable Instrument, p. 126). 

Principal. — The capital sum of money on which interest is paid. If tho total 
value of a person's invested capital be £100,000 and the net yearly inteiest 
accruing from it be £8,000, then the principal or capital is £100,000 and his 
income or revenue £8,000. 

Pro Porma = for form = as a matter of form. A trader who receives a small 
order from an unknown correspondent, instead of filling the order, sometimes 
forwards an invoice, marked pro forma, to the correspondent for the amount of 
the order. Such an invoice serves the purpose of a reminder that the order will 
only be executed for cash in advance. At other times a pro forma invoice is sent 
to a customer so that he can see at a glance the cost to him for particular goods, 
and thus be enabled to determine the approximate cost of a transaction of which 
such goods would form part. 

Promissory Note. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 128. 

Prompt is the term of credit allowed for payment of goods. Prompt Cash 

K 2 
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nieang cash on delivery of the goods. Three months prompt means payment 
three montlis after delivery of goods or date of sale. 

Prospectus. — See Joiiit Stock Company, p. 125. 

Quotation. — The price at which goods, stocks and shares are offered for 
sale. 

Be or In Be = In the matter of. To facilitate reference it is usual in corre- 
spondence, particnlarly that of a professional character, to head the letter Jte or 
in He, and then add the subject of correspondence, e. g. Re or In re }Villoughby 
V. Fowkes or Re or In re your quote for White Lead, 15/6/19 . . 

Behate. — An allowance or abatement made from a bill or in the price of 
goods, etc. 

Eeceipt. — A written acknowledgment (1) of the payment of money, (2) of the 
delivery of goods. A receipt for money must, in the case of payment of a value 
of £2 or over, bear a Id. stamp defaced at the time of giving the receipt. 

Bemittanoe. — Money sent from one person to another. So to send money is 
" to remit " money. 

Beturns. — (1) The total sales for a period, as when a traveller's returns are 
said to be £150 a month. (2) Goods that have been bought on sale or on 
consignment and subsequently returned to the consignor. 

Salvage. — (1) Goods recovered from a wreck or fire, or (2) the compensation 
paid to persons instrumental in saving a vessel from shipwreck, or danger thereof, 
by towing, etc. 

Second of Exchange. —See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Security.— (1) Valuable documents deposited as cover for loans, etc. (2) A 
person who stands surety for another is said to become security for that 
person. 

Share. — See DivideTid, p. 123 ; Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Shipment. — Merchandise taken aboard a vessel for transportation. Shipments 
translerred from one vessel to another in the same port, under bond, are said to 
be trans-shipped. 

Sight Bill. — See Negotiable Instrument, p. 126. 

Sold Note. — See Bought Note, p. 121. 

Solvent.- — See Assets, p. 121. 

Specie. — Coin as distinguished from paper currency. Uncoined Gold or Silver 
is termed Bullimi. 

Spot is the slang word used in such expressions as Spot Cash, i. e. Cash on 
delivery of the goods ; Spot Wlieat or Spot Cotton, i. c. wheat or cotton ready 
for delivery at time of sale, in distinction to Futures, which are goods sold for 
future delivery. 

Stock. — See Joint Stock Company, p. 125. 

Take Up, to. — To take up a bill is to pay or assume liability for that bill. 
Similarly, to meet engagements that have been entered into is to take them up. 

Tare. — See iVi;*, p. 131. 

Tender, to. — (1) To offer, in response to inquiry or invitation, to supply goods, 
or to do work at prices quoted in the tender. (2) To offer money due upon 
a bill is to tender payment of the bill. Legal Tender is the coin that may legally 
be offered in payment of a debt. Gold coins and bank of England notes are 
legal tender to any amount, but silver coins above a total value of £2, and 
bronze coins above a total value of twelve pence, are not legal tender. 

Transfer, to. — To transfer property is to hand over property to another so as 
to constitute that other the holder of the property. 
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Transit. — Goods in course of being transported from one place to another are 
said to be goods in transit. 

Trustee. — A person who holds property in trust for another person or persons. 

Turnover. — The turnover of a business is the sum total of the sales or of the 
purchases during some definite period, usually twelve months. 

Via = By way of. — A word used to indicate the route by which a letter or 
parcel is to be forwarded, e. g. : via Suez Canal, via Botlerdam. 

Voucher. — A document or other thing attesting the perforniauce of an alleged 
act such as the payment of money, the insertion of an advertisement in a public 
print, etc. 

Write Off, to. — ^To write off a debt is to treat a debt as though it were paid. 
In book-keeping it is to treat an item as a bad debt, and, either in whole or in 
part, to debit it to the Profit and Loss Account. 



Questions. 

1. Explain the meaning of the following terms : Account, cover, days of grace, 
bills payable, net, tare, turnover. 

2. Give some of the uses of Bills of Exchange. What is a Promissory Note ? 
Give an example, denoting the value of the stamp. 

3. What is the meaning of per pro, salvage, one month prompt, rebate, 
negotiable instrument? 

4. Give some examples of negotiable instruments and explain what is meant 
by the expression "to honour a bill." 

5. What is a Dock Warrant, a Port of Entry, a Debenture? Give the names 
of the diflerent kinds of Shares in a Limited Company. 

6. What is a Contract ! Explain the meaning of the following phrases : 
"to consign goods," "cost, insurance and freight," "ex warehouse," "at 
station," "to accept a bill," "sola of exchange," "to negotiate a bill," "prompt 
cash." 

7. What is a Cheque! Draw out a Cheque for £150 12s. 6d. payable by 
William Jones to Messrs. Charles Whitehouse & Sons, Ltd., on Lloyd's Bank, 
Ltd., Birmingham, and make it as safe as you can. 

8. What is an lOU ! Must it be stamped ! 

9. Explain the meaning of the following abbreviations: f.a.s., f.o.b., c.i.f., 
Dis., B/E, ex div., p.p. 

10. What is a Pro Forma Invoice ? 

11. Give some examples of Oheq^ue crossings. 
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a. 


anna (Indian coin). 


Bx(s). 


Box(es). 


@ 


at. 


c. 


cent, American coin ; cen- 


a/c, acct. 


account. 




time, Ifrench coin. 


Al. 


the description of a Tirst 


Ca., Oal. 


California (U.S.A.). 




Class Ship in Lloyd's 


Oambs. 


Cambridge(shii'e). 




Eegister of Shipping. 


caps. 


capital letters (printing). 


ad lib. 


at pleasure ( Latin, ad 


Capt. 


Captain. 




libitum). 


C/B. 


Cash Book. 


ads., \ 
advts. , 


advertisements. 


C. C. 

cent. 


County Council, 
hundred. 


ad val. 


according to value (Latin, 


of., cp. 


compare. 




ad valorem). 


c.f. 


cost and freight. 


agt. 


against. 


eg. 


centigram. 


AL.'Ala. 


Agent. 


Chqe., Chq. 


Cheque. 


Alabama (U.S.A.). 


Cie. 


Company (French Com- 


amt. 


amount. 




pagnie). 


a.in. 


morning (Latin, ante 


c. i. f. 


oost.insuranooandfreight. 




meridiem). 


ck. 


cask. 


Ans. 


Ansvrer. 


cm. 


centimetre. 


a/o. 


account of. 


c/o. 


Credit Note. 


a/or. 


and or. 


care of. 


Arr. 


Arrival. 


Co. 


County ; Company. 


Ark. 


Arkansas (U.S.A.). 


C. 0. D. 


Cash on Delivery. 


Ariz. 

A/S. 


Arizona (U.S.A.). 
Account Sales. 


Com., \ 
Comm. / 


Commission. 


Asst. 


Assistant. 


C. P. R. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


avoir. 


avoirdupois. 


O.K. 


Caledonian Railway. 


Bal. 


Balance. 


Cr. 


Credit; Creditor. 


Bdl. 


Bundle. 


a/a. 


cases. 


Beds. 


Bedfordshire. 


ctge. 


cartage. 


Berks. 


Berkshire. 


cum. div. 


with dividend. 


B/E. 


Bill of Exchange. 


C. W. 0. 


Cash with Order. 


Bk. 


Bank ; brick. 


cwt. 


hundredweight. 


bl. 


bale. 


d. 


pence. 


B/L. 


Bill of Lading. 


D/A- 


Documents against ac- 


B. P. 


Bills payable. 




ceptance. 


B. B. 


Bills receivable. 


Dak. 


Dakota (U.S.A.). 


brl. 


barrel. 


Dbk. 


Drawback. 


Br(s)., \ 
Bro(s)./ 


Brother(s). 


D. 0. 


District of Columbia 
(U.S.A.). 


bt. 


bought. 


D/D. 


Days after date. 


Bucks. 


Buokinghamshira, 


Deld. 


Delivered. 


bush. 


bushel. 


De., Pel. 


Delaware (U.S. A.). 



m 
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Dept. 


Department. 


gm. 


gramme. 

Good Merchantable 


Dft. 


Draft. 


G. M. Q. 


Div. 


Dividend. 




Quality. 


Dia. Disct. 


Discount. 


G. N. E. 


Great Northern Railway. 


D/N. 


Debit Note. 


Goods. 


Goods Train. 


D/0. 


Delivery Order. 


G. P. 0. 


General Post Office. 


Do. 


Ditto. 


Govt. 


Government. 


Dols. 


Dollars (American coin). 


gr- 


grain. 


Doz. 


Dozen. 


gl-3. 


gross ; grains. 


D/P. 


Documents against pay- 


U. S. W. R. 


Glasgow and South West- 




ment. 




ern Railway. 


Dr. 


Debtor ; Doctor. 


G. W. R. 


Great Western Railway. 


D/S. 


Days after sight. 


Hants. 


Hampshire. 


dwt. 


pennyweiglit. 


Herts. 


Hertfordshire. 


d/y, dely. 


delivery. 


hf. cf. 


half calf (binding). 


E. 


Eastern Postal District 


hhd. 


hogshead. 




of London. 


H. M. 0. 


His Majesty's Customs. 


E. 0. 


East Central Postal Dis- 


Ho. 


House. 




trict of London. 


hr. 


hour. 


e.g. 


for example. 


Hunts. 


Huntingdonshire. 


Enclo(3). 


Enclosure(s). 


la., lo. 


Iowa (U.S.A.). 


etc. 


and the rest (Latin, et 


Ida. 


Idaho (U.S.A.). 




cetera). 


Id. 


the same (Latin, idem). 


ex. cont. 


from contact. 


i. e. 


that is (Latin, id est). 


exd. 


examined. 


ler 


First (French, premier). 


ex. dir., 1 




111. 


Illinois (U.S.A.). 


e. d., \ 


exclusive of dividend. 


Ind. 


Indiana (U.S.A.). 


X. div. J 




in. 


inch. 


et seq. 


and that which follows. 


]n.soe. 


Insurance. 


et sqq. 


and the things following. 


inst. 


instant (i. e. the present 


f. as. 


free alongside ship. 




month). 


Fa., F].,-l 
Fla. / 


Florida (U.S.A.). 


lut. 
Inv. 


Interest. 
Invoice. 


fcp., fcap. 


foolscap. 


I. 0. M. 


Isle of Man. 


fl. 


florin (Austrian coin). 


lOU. 


I owe you {no full stop 


f. u. b. 


free on board. 




between letters). 


f. u. u* 


free of charge. 


I. W. 


Isle of Wight. 


f. O. 1. 
f. u. S. 


free on rail, 
free on steamer. 


Jun., Junr., 
Jr. 


> Junior. 


f. u. t. 


free on truck. 


Kan., Kans. 


Kansas (U.S.A.). 


fo., foL 


folio. 


Ken., Ky. 


Kentucky (U.S.A.). 


fr. 
ft. 


franc (French coin), 
foot or feet. 


kg., kilo.,\ 
kilog. / 


kilogram. 


fwd. 


forward. 


kilom. 


kilometre. 


Ga., Geo. 


Georgia (U.S.A.). 


kh 


kilolitre. 


Gal(s).,\ 
Gall(s). / 


Gallon(s). 


kr. 


kreutzer, Austrian coin ; 
German coin ; krone, 


G. C. K 


Great Central Railway. 




Norwegian coin. 


Gdns. 


Gardens. 


£ 


Ponnd(s). 


G. E. R. 


Great Eastern Railway. 


Lanes. 


Lancashire. 


Glam. 


Glamorgan. 


ib(s). 


pound(s) (weight). 
. Londoii, Brighton and 


Glos. 


Gloucestershire. 


L.B.S.C.B 


Gloster. 


Gloucester. 




South Coast Railway, 
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1. c. 

L. C. D. E. 

Lines. 

lit. 

L. N. "W. E. 

L. S. W. R. 

Ltd.,Ld. 
L. T. S. E. 

m. 
M. 

Ma., Minn. 

Mass. 

max. 

Md. 

M/D. 

Me. 

Mem., \ 

Memo./ 

MUe. 

Mme. 

Messrs, 

mk(s). 
Miss., Mi. 
Mich. 
Miu. 
MM. 

Mo., Mis. 
M. 0. 
M. 0. 0. 
Mon., Mont. 
Men. 
mo. 
M. E. 
Mr., Mrs. 
M/S. 
MS(S). 
N. 

n/a 

Na., Neb. 
N. B. 



N. B. E. 

N. G. 
N. Dak. 
N. E. 



lower case (printing). 
London, Chatham and 

Dover Eailway. 
Lincolnshire, 
litre. 
London and North 

■Western Eailway. 
London and South 

Western Eailway. 
Limited. 
London, Tilhuiy and 

Southend Railway, 
metre. 

Monsieur (French). 
Minnesota (U.S.A.). 
Massachusetts (U.S.A.). 
maximum. 
Maryland (U.S.A.). 
Months after date, 
Maine (U.S.A.). 

Memorandum. 

Mademoiselle (French). 
Madame (French). 
Gentlemen ; Sirs (French, 

messieurs). 
mark(s) (German coin). 
Mississippi (U.S.A.). 
Michigan (U.S.A.). 
Minimum. 
Messieurs (French). 
Missouri (U.S.A.). 
Money Order. 
Money Order Office. 
Montana (U.S.A.). 
Monmouthshire, 
month. 

Midland Railway. 
Mister ; Mistress. 
Months after sight. 
Manuscript(s), 
Northern Postal District 

of London. 
No account (Banking). 
Nebraska (U.S.A.). 
New Brunswick ; North 

Britain (i.e. Scotland) ; 

Take Notice (Latin, 

nota bene). 
North British Eailway. 
North Carolina (U.S.A.). 
North Dakota (U.S.A.). 
North Eastern Postal 

District of London. 



N. E. E. 

Nev. 

N. H. 

N. J. 

No. 

Northants. 

Notts. 

N. S. 

n/s 

N. S. W. 

N. W. 

N. Y. 
N. Z. 
0. 

%• 
o/d. 

0. H. M. S. 
On., Or.,\ 
Ore. / 
Ont. 
On a/c. 
o/p. 
0. R. 
Ord. 
0/S 
Oxon. 
oz. 

p.-, pp. 
Pa., Penn. 
Par(s). 
Passenger, 
Pass. Train, 
p. c. 
Pd. 

per ann. , \ 
p. a. / 
per pro. 
p. pro. 
p. p. 

pk. 

pkg., pkge. 
P. &L. 
p.m. 

P. M. G. 
P. N. 
P. 0. 
P. 0. 0. 
P. 0. D. 
P. iO. 



■o..-| 



North Eastern Railway. 

Nevada (U.S.A.). 

New Hampshire(U. S. A. ). 

New Jersey (U.S.A.). 

Number. 

Northamptonshire. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Nova Scotia. 

Not Sufficient (Banking). 

New South Wales. 

North Western Postal 

District of London. 
New York. 
New Zealand. 
Ohio (U.S.A.) ; order, 
per cent, 
on demand. 
On His Majesty's Service. 

Oregon (U.S.A.). 

Ontario. 

On Account. 

out of print. 

Owner's Risk. 

Ordinary. 

On Sale ; out of stock. 

Oxfordshire. 

ounce (weight). 

page, pages. 

Pennsylvania (U.S.A.). 

Paragraph(s). 

> Passenger Train. 

post card ; per cent. 
Paid. 

by the year (Latin, per 
annum). 

On behalf of (Latin, per 
procurationem). 

pfennig (German coin), 
peck (measure). 



Profit and Loss, 
afternoon or evening 

(Latin, post meridiem). 
Postmaster-General. " 

Promissory Note. 
Postal Order. 
Post Office Order. 
Pay on delivery. 
Peninsular and Oriental 

Steam Navigation 

Company. 
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P.p. 


Parcel Post. ' 


sq. 


square. 


pr. 


pair ; price. 


SS., S.S. 


steamship. 


pro tern. 


for the time being (Latin, 


St. 


Saint ; Strait ; Street. 




pro tempore). 


Staffs. 


Staffordshire. 


prox. 


next month (Latin, pro- 


Ster., Stg. 


Sterling. 




sdmo). 


Stk. 


Stock. 


PS. 


Postscript. 


sup., super. 


superficial. 


P. T. 0. 


Please turn orer. 


t. 


ton (weight). 


pun. 


puncheon (measure). 


Ten., Tenn. 


Tennessee (U.S.A.). 


qr. 


quarter; quire. 


Tex., Ts. 


Texas (U.S.A.). 


qt. 


quart. 


T. M. 0. 


Telegraph Money Order. 


q.v. 


which see (Latin, quod 


T. 0. 


Telegraph Office. 




vide). 


tr. 


tare. 


qy- 


query. 


Tr. 


Trustee. 


r. 


rouble, Russian coin ; 


T. T. 


Telegraph Transfer. 




rupee, Indian coin. 


U. K. 


United Kingdom. 


r/d. 


refer to drawer (banking). 


ult., dlto. 


last month (Latin, ul- 


re. 


with reference to. 




timo). 


Eecd. 
Recpt. 


Eeceived. 
Eeceipt. 


U. S., \ 
U. S. A.J 


United States of America. 


Eef. 


Reference. 


Ut. 


Utah (U.S.A.). 


Eegd. 


Registered. 


Va. 


Virginia (U.S.A.). 


Retd. 


Retamed. 


viz. 


namely. 


rm. 


ream. 


vol. 


volume. 


R. M. S. 


Royal Mail Steamer. 


Vt. 


Vermont (U.S.A.). 


R. P. 


Reply Paid. 


W. 


Western Postal District 


R. S. V. P. 


Please reply (French, lU- 




of London. 




pondez, s'il vous plait). 


w. c. 


West Central Postal Dis- 


Ely., Ry. 


Railway. 




trict of London. 


s. 


shilling ; sailing vessel ; 


Whf. 


Wharf. 




sou (French coin). 


W. I. 


West Indies. 


S 


Dollars (American coin). 


Wilts. 


Wiltshire. 


Salop. 


Shropshire. 


Wis. 


Wisconsin (U.S.A.). 


S. C. 


South Carolina (U.S.A.). 


wk. 


week. 


8. caps., "1 
sm. caps. J 


Small capitals (printing). 


wt., wgt. 
W. Va. 


weight. 

AVest Virginia (U.S.A.).- 


S. Dak. 


South Dakota (U.S.A.). 


yd. 


yard. 


Sec, Secy. 


Secretary. 


Yorka. 


Yorkshire. 


S. E. C. R. 


South Eastern and 


yr- 


year. 




Chatham Railway. 


# 


number. 


S. E. 


South Eastern Postal 


f 


dollar or dollars. 




District of London. 




foot (measure). 


Sen., Senr. 


Senior. 


ff ' 


inches (measure). 



The Monthff of the Tear. — The correct way to abbreviate the months of the 
year is as follows : 

Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., Aug., Sept., Oct., Kov., Deo. 

May, June and July should not be abbreviated. 

Abbreviations to be Avoided. — Besides the foregoing list, one continually meets 
with other abbreviations, e. g. cd. for could, shd. for should, yrs. fChly. for yours 
faithfully, yrs. try. for yours truly. Gents, for Gentlemen, Dr. Sir for Dear Sir, 
and the like, but these should be avoided by the student, especially the vulgar 
Oeriia., which no self-respecting clerk should on any account use. 
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POST OFFICE INFORMATION 

[Taken from the Post Office Guide, published quarterly at Sd., and 
obtainable from any Post OfBce.] 

INLAND CORBESFONDENGE 

Inland Correspondence is correspondence posted within and addressed to any 
place in the United Kingdom (including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands). It is divided into five classes : (a) Letters ; (b) Post cards ; (c) Half- 
penny packets ; {d) Newspapers ; («) Parcels. 

(a) Letter Post 

The prepaid rate is : not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, Id. ; for every additional 
2 oz., Jd. All letters should be stamped to the full amount. An unstamped 
letter is chargeable on delivery with double postage; an insufficiently stamped 
letter with double the deficient"!/. 

Limits of Size: 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. in width or 1 ft. in depth. 

Begistration of Letters. — All letters may be registered. The fee varies from 
2d. to Is. lOii. plus the postage. The ordinary charge of 2d. entitles the sender to 
compensation not exceeding £5 in case of loss or damage. Additional compensation 
can be secured by paying higher fees — 3d. for compensation up to £20, id. up to 
£40, and so on, an extra Id. for every £20. The limit of compensation is £400. 
The packet must be marked in the bottom left-hand corner with the word 
" Registered, " and when the fee exceeds 2d. the word " Registered " must be 
followed by the amount of the fee proper to the value up to which the sender 
desires to secure compensation, «. p. : "Registered, 3d.," etc. When claiming 
compensation, the value of the packet must be proved. Compensation for 
damage will only be paid if the packet is marked in addition with the words 
' ' Fragile, with care. " Letters intended for Registration must not be posted in 
u Letter Box, but handed over a P. 0. counter. A P. 0. receipt of registration 
will be given. Registered letters containing money (including Cheques, P. 
Orders, Notes, Stamps) should be enclosed in the official Registered envelopes 
purchasable at any P.O. If this is not done, no compensation in case of loss is 
claimable. The limit of compensation for money is £5. 

Method of Fastening. — All Registered letters (except those in the official 
Registered envelopes) must be fastened, not merely with string, but also with 
sealing-wax or lead at all parts (including string-knots) where the contents could 
be tampered with. This regulation does not, of course, apply to Registered Post 
Cards, or \d. Packets or Newspapers, which even when registered must be open 
for inspection. 

Bailway Letters. — Most of the Rly. Cos. of the United Kingdom, by arrange- 
ment with the P.M.G., convey, by the next train or steamship, single Inland 
Post Letters not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, either to be called for at the station 
of address, or to be dispatched by post to the residence of the addressee. 
Examples of the modes of address are here appended : 



J. Smith, Esq., 

Parcel Office, 

New St. Station, 
Birmingham, 

(To be called for) 



r 



J, Smith, Esq., 
"Woodside," 

Wimbledon Common 

To Wimbledon Station. 

(To be posted on arrival) 
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Charges.- — 2d., plus postage Id., to be prepaid— the postage in affixed stamp, 
and the railway fee in cash. Manner of Posting. — Must be handed in at the 
Passenger or Parcel Booking Office of the Ely. Co. over whose line it is to 
be sent. 

Foreign Railway letters. — This scheme has now been extended to include 
letters addressed to places abroad. {See P.O. Guide.) 

late Fee Letters, — At certain hours correspondence received is dispatched to 
all parts of the country and abroad. Any letter posted within J-hour of these 
times would generally be too late for that particular mail, unless a late fee of 
\d. ia attached to the letter, when it will be generally received up to within 
5 mins. of the dispatch of the mail. Manner of Posting. — The late fee stamp 
should be affixed to the top left-hand corner of the letter, and the words ' ' Late 
Fee " written over it. Such letters must be posted in the special boxes provided 
at the principal P.O.s, or in the letter-boxes provided on all mail trains to which 
travelling P.O.s or sorting-carriages are attached. In the former case the 
correspondence will not be specially forwarded if the postage is not completely 
prepaid. In the latter case the letter is surcharged Id., if the late fee is not 
prepaid. 

Be-direotion of letters. —Letters may be re-directed free to the same addressee 
at another address, provided that the re-direction is made not later than the 
day after delivery (Sundays and public holidays not being counted) ; and that 
the letter has not been opened or tampered with. 

Return of Undelivered letters. — Undelivered letters bearing the full name 
and address of the sender on the outside are returned to the sender unopened and 
free of charge. 

Prepayment of Correspondence. — In order to avoid the labour of stamping 
large batches of correspondence of a waiform, postage, the P.O. authorities allow 
the postage to be prepaid in money provided : (1) That the amount is not less 
than £1. (2) That the correspondence is tied into bundles representing a postage 
of 5s. each, or in the case of exceptionally bulky packets into bundles of Is. 6d. 
each. (3) That the addresses are all arranged in the same direction. 

Certificate of Posting for any unregistered letter, post card, half-{,enny packet 
or newspaper can now be obtained — fee \d. 

(6) Post Cards 

Either the Post Cards issued by the P.O. and sold in packets of 11 far 6A for 
stout cards and 12 for 6d. for thin cards, may be used, or private cards mnde of 
ordinary cardboard, not thicker than the thick official cards — the limit of size, 
too, being the same, viz., not greater than 6J in. by 3J in., and not less than 
4J in. by 2| in. Most business houses use private cards with their name and 
address, telephone number, etc., piinted on the top of the correspondence side of 
the post card. A post card of the regulation size can he sent anywhere in the 
United Kingdom for Jd. 

Return of Undelivered Post Cards. See p. 143. 

Certificate vf Posting. — See above. 

(c) Halfpenny Packet Post 

The limit of weight for this Post is 2 oz, , and it can be used for all printed 
or written matter ncit in the nature of a letter. It is usual to send by this Post 
all business documents of no value except as between the sender and addressee, 
e. g. orders for goods, invoices, receipts for gocds or monsy, confirmation of 
orders, advice notes, way-bills, statements of account, price Uses, market reports, 
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qnotations for goods, inquiries for quotations, circulars, invitation cards, etc. 
Many other commercial documents, e. g. bills of lading, tenders for goods, 
estimates for work, confirmations of contracts, share transfer notices, etc., are 
also allowed to be sent by this Post, but in practice such documents are most 
often forwarded by the ordinary Letter Post. 

Regulations. — The writing on the documents sent by this Post must refer 
solely to the subject-matter, or consist of formulas of courtesy or of a conventional 
character, not exceeding five words or initials, e.g. "E. and 0. E. " ; ""With 
compliments and thanks" ; " To follow when ready" ; "Triplicate" ; "Corrected 
Invoice"; "Order Ko. 1572," etc. Such phrases as: "Please send cheque by 
return"; " Your immediate attention will oblige"; "Forward without delay," 
are not allowed. 

Every halfpenny packet must be posted either without a cover, or in an 
unfastened envelope, or in a cover which can easily be removed for examination. 

Jteturn of Undelivered Sal/penny Packets. See below. 

Certificate of Posting, — See p. 142. 

(d) Newspaper Poar 

Only registered newspapers printed and published in the United Kingdom, 
and issued not less than once a week, can be sent by this Post, at a cost of 
\i. for each newspaper.* Any number can be sent in one packet, provided that 
the total weight of the package does not exceed 5 lb. Newspapers must be 
posted either without a cover, or in a cover open at both ends to admit of 
examination. The newspaper should also be folded so that the title is plainly 
discernible. Nothing must be written on the newspaper except the name and 
address of the addressee, the words, " With Compliments," and a short reference 
{e.g., "See p. 42") to any part of the newspaper to which the addressee's 
attention is desired, and a request of return in case of non-delivery. 

JVo<e.— Monthly, quarterly, and annual magazines are not admissible, and, of 
course, no letter may be enclosed in any newspaper sent by this post. Limits of 
Size. — Same as for Letter Post. 

Return of Undelivered Post Cards, \d. Packets, and Newspapers. — Such unde- 
livered correspondence is only returned to the sender when it bears his full 
name and address on the outside, together with a request for return in case of 
non-delivery. A second postage is charged for this service. 

Certificate of Posting. — See^. 142. 



(e) Parcels Post 



The rates f 


yr postage — which must be pr 


epaid— 


on 


parcels are a 




For a parcel not exceeding 

II 11 II 
,} 11 11 


1 lb. 

2 1b. 

3 lb. 
5 lb. 

7 1b. 

8 1b. 

9 1b. 

10 1b. 

11 lb. 


in 


weight, 3d. 

id. 

U. 

6d. 

Id. 

U. 

M. 
10(i. 
\\d. 



• Two or more can be seat for \d. provided total weight does not exceed 2 oz. 
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Limit of Weight. — 11 lb. 

iVoie. -^Parcels from 7 lb. to 11 lb. may be sent for \d. per lb. 

Limits of size. — Length must not exceed 3J ft., nor tlie length and girth 
(i. e. the measurement round its thickest part) exceed 6 ft. ; e. g. if a parcel 
measures only 3 ft. in length it may be as much as 3 ft. in girth. 

Method of Fasting. — The parcel must not be posted in a letter box but handed 
over a P.O. counter. It should be marked " Per Parcel Post " in the top left- 
hand corner of the printed label {see p. 145) which most firms stick on the outside 
wrapper. A receipt should be obtained from the P.O. authorities, either on a 
form provided at the P. 0. , or in an ordinary Parcels Book. There is no Sunday 
delivery of parcels. 

Registration of Parcels. — The same regulations apply as in the case of 
Registered Letters. See p. 141. 



rOBEIGN AND COLONIAL COSRESPONDENCE 

Letter Post 

Rates. — \d. per oz. to all British Possessions, to Egypt, to the United States, 
to certain places in Morocco {see P.O. Guide), and the following places in 
China : Amoy, Canton, Chefoo, Foochow, Hankow, Hoihow, Liu-kung-tau 
(Wei-hei-wei), Ningpo, Shanghai, Swatow and Tientsin ; 2\d. for the first oz., 
and IJd. each additional oz. for all other places abroad. 

Reply Coupons. — In the case of certain countries indicated in the Postal 
Guide, a prepaid reply can be provided for by purchasing a Zd. coupon at a 
P.O., which the addressee can exchange for a ZJrf. stamp in the postage of the 
country to which the letter is sent. 

Special Postal Conditions apply to some countries. {See P.O. Guide. ) 

RegiBtration. — The fee is Id., except for parcels, which cannot be registered. 
In the case of letters containing coin, jewellery and other precious articles, 
registration is only possible for those British Colonies not in the Postal Union. 
Correspondence addressed to certain countries {see P.O. Guide) can only be 
registered to the port of arrival. 

For Insurance of Letters, see p. 1 47. 

Certificate of Posting. — See^. 142. 

Post Cards, Printed and Commercial Papers 

Post Cards. — The postage is \d. to any place outside the United Kingdom, 
and the same regulations as to size, thickness, etc., apply as in the case of 
Inland Post Cards. An Inland Post Card may be used as a foreign card by 
altixing an extra ^d. stamp. 

Printed Papers {i.e. impressions or copies obtained upon paper, parchment 
or cardboard by means of any mechanical process) may be sent at the rate 
of i^d. per 2 oz. Under this heading are included books (bound and unbound), 
newspapers, pamphlets, circulars, catalogues, prospectuses, etc. The same 
regulations apply to typewritten or written copies produced by the copying 
press as in the case of the Inland \d. Packet Post. Books, papers, music, etc., 
may contain the invoices relating to them. 

Commercial Papers {i. e. all papers, documents Avritten wholly or in part by 
hand, when not in the nature of a letter). The rate is i^d. for the first 10 oz. 
or under, and \d. for each extra 2 oz. 

Limits of Size and Weight for Printed and Commercial Papers. — Limit of sizo 
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for packets sent to British Possessions, or to Kon-Union Conntriea or Colonies 
ia 2 ft. in length and 1 ft. in width or depth ; to Foreign Countries in the Postal 
Union the length is limited to IJ feet. Packets in the form of a roll may not, 
in any case, exceed 21 ft. in length, and 4 in. in diameter. The limit of weight 
varies from 4 lb. to 5 lb. (See P.O. Guide.) 

Manner of Posting. — Same as for the \d. Packet Post. 

Dviy on advertising Malttr. — Most Colonies levy a duty on advertising matter 
(». e. catalogues, price lists, etc.) varying from 2d,, to 6d. per lb. or 25 to 35 per 
cent, ad vaiorem, whichever be the greater. This duty may either be paid by 
remittance direct to the Postmaster-General at the different capitals, oi by affix- 
ing Fiscal Stamps to be obtained at the offices of the respective Agents-General 
in London. 

Canadian Kagazine Post. — All newspapers registered in the United Kingdom 
can be sent to Canada under the same conditions as for Inland transmission, 
at the rate of Id, per lb. or fraction of a lb., except that packets not exceeding 
2 oz. in weight can be sent for Jd. Other magazines, newspapers and trade 
joui'uals, are also eligible, provided (1) They are printed and published and sold 
in the United Kingdom at intervals of not more than thirty-one days ; (2) they 
are paper-bound ; (3) not more than five-sixths consists of advertisements ; (4) 
a copy of the periodical be sent with a fee of 5s. per annum to the Secretary 
of the P.O. Limit of Weight: 5 lb. Limits of Size: 2 ft. in length by 1 ft. 
in width or depth. These regulations also now apply to packets sent to New- 
foundland by direct Packet, or via Canada by direct Canadian Packet. They do 
not, in either case, apply to packets sent via New York. 

Certificate of Fosting. — iSes p. 142. 

Samplb Post 

The use of this post is restricted to (1) Samples of lona-fide merchandise of no 
commercial value ; (2) Natural history specimens, dried plants, etc. , sent for no 
commercial purpose. Charges : Id. for 4 oz. ; \d. each additional 2 oz. Limits 
of Size : To British Possessions and Non-Union Countries, 2 ft. long, 1 ft. wide 
or deep. To Foreign Countries generally, 12 in. long by 8 in. wide by 4 in. 
deep, imless in the form of a roll, when the limits are 12 in. in length by 6 in. in 
diameter. 

Limits of Weight. — For British Possessions generally, 5 lb., except when sent 
by French or German packet, when the limit is J lb. For Foreign Countries 
generally (including Egypt and Rhodesia), | lb. 

Manner of Packing and Address. — Must be packed so as to ba easy of 
examination, and, when practicable, in covers open at one end. 

Certificate of Posting. — See p. 142. 

Paeokls Post 

The rules for posting and addressing are similar to those for Inland Parcels. 
But for every foreign and colonial parcel a Customs Declaration (on a form 
obtainable at any P.O.) must be fiUed up declaring the value and contents. 

Two forms are in use: (1) An Adhesive Form (A) for parcels to all British 
Possessions and a few Foreign Countries. (2) A Non-Adhesive Form ((7) for 
all other Foreign Countries. When this form is used the sender must also fill 
up a Dispatch Note obtainable at most P.O.s. Sometimes more than one O 
form is necessary. Rates vary for different countries. A full list is given in 
the P.O. Guide. The following are the rates, limits of size and the form of 
declaration required for the principal countries. The figure after C in the second 
column denotes the number of non-adhesive forms required. 
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Placr of Destination. 



Form 
of De- 
clara- 
tion. 



Limits of Size. 



Length 
and 

breadth 
com- 
bined. 



Length 
and 
girth 
com- 
bined. 



Rates. 



3 lbs. 



Tibs. 



Holland 

Belgium 

Itcniiiarlt, Germany, N«>rvvi.y, F.ance 

Egyiit 

Barbados, Bermuda, British Agencies in 
Turkey, Br. E. Africa, Br. Guiana, Br. 
Honduras, Br. N. Borneo, Burniah, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Falkland Is., Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Grenada, Hong Kong, India, 
Jamaica, Leeward Is., Malay States, 
Malta, Mauritius, Morocco, Newfound- 
land, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sarawak, 
Sierra Leone, Str. Settlements, Trinidad, 
Zanzibar 

Canada 

New Zealand (fnr ptiofi^s not i'\ci-t;"!ing 
4 ft. length andtirUi ci-niliiiiL-il) . 

New Zealand (for parcels not exceeding 
6 ft. length and girth combined) , 

Sweden 

Italy 

Austria-Hun^arj', Portugal, Switzerland . 

Spain 

Russia in Europe 

Argentine Republic 

Columbia, Danish W.I., Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, tlapan, Peru 

Chile, Costa Rica, Uruguay 

United States (OlBcial' Service) 3j. 6d. for 

9 lbs 

•United States (Seml-Offlcial Service) 



Australia 

Union of South Africa .... 

Rhodesia (see P.O. Guide for alternative 

routes) 



Parcels to some of the foregoing countries 
by alternative routes are cliarged at higher 
rates (see P.O. Guide). 



C2 
02 
CI 
U2 



A 
A 



A 
01 
01 
CI 
C3 
02 
02 

01 
02 
03 

A 
01 



Si 
Si 
Si 
3J 



Si 
2i 



3i 
3i 
Si 
2 

Si 
Si 
2 

Si 
Si 



Si 
3i 

Si 



s. d. 

10 

1 
1 
1 



s. d. 

1 2 

1 4 

1 4 

1 9 



1 
1 

1 



2 
1 2 
1 6 
1 4 
1 6 

1 11 

2 

2 
2 
2 4 



2 
2 

2 

S 
1 10 
1 10 
1 8 

1 10 

2 3 

3 

3 
3 



s. d. 

1 6 

1 9 

1 7 



4 
4 
3 



4 C 5 6 

For each lb. or 

fraction up to 11 lbs. 

Is. (is"flb.)~6d. aftefT 

9d. 

1». 9<J. 



• For all places in the U.S. except New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken — the 
rates being for these places, 2«. 6d. for 3 lbs. ; 3«. 6d. for 7 lbs. ; 4a. Qd. for 11 lbs. 



General Begulations. — No letter may be enclosed ip any parcel sent to a 
Foreign Country, and to many Bfitisli Possessions, but parcels for Aden, British 
East Africa, British Guiana, Ceylou, Gibraltar, India, and Malta, may contain 
one letter only for the addressee. Any parcel may contain an invoice in an open 
envelope. Coin (unless clearly intended for ornament) or bullion exceeding £5 
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in value, cannot be sent by Parcels Post from this country to Foreign Conntries. 
Coin, watches, jewellery, or any article of gold or silver, must be insured for at 
least part of their value, if they are sent to any Foreign Country or British 
Possession included in the Insurance System, and must also be packed in 
accordance with the regulations for insured parcels given below. 

Me-direcKon of Parcels addressed to the United Kingdom involves additional 
postage for each re-direction, unless the original and second address are both 
within the delivery of the same P.O. and the re-direction is made not later than 
the next business day after delivery. 

Undelivered Parcels. — The sender is advised and his instructions conveyed to 
the P.O. at which the parcel is lying. Returned parcels are subject to tlie 
ordinary rates of postage, and in the United States and some continental 
countries also incur charges for warehousing. 

Insurance. — Though parcels cannot be registered, they can, in many cases, be 
insured, which amounts practically to the same tiling. Letters also containing 
bank notes, coupons, securities, etc. , can be insured, but post cards, printed and 
commercial papers and samples cannot be insured. 

Manner of Posting. — Insured letters must be handed in at a P.O. countdr, 
and must be enclosed in a strong envelope, securely fastened and sealed with 
wax in a manner shown below, and impressed witli a private device that cannot 
easily be imitated. 




Mourning envelopes, or those with coloured borders, must not be used, and if 
the packet is tied with string the knots must be sealed. Parcels for insurance 
must be very strongly packed, and properly sealed with wax or lead ; all string 
knots must be sealed, and the same coloured wax and the same private device 
used throughout. 

Regulations. — The amount for which a letter or parcel is insured must be stated 
both in words and figures on the address cover or label, e. g. "Insured for Fifty 
Pounds (£50)," and care must be taken not to alter or erase this inscription. In 
the case of a parcel the amount insured must also be stated on the Despatch Note 
(necessary where form is used). 

Limit of Insurance varies with different countries. [See P.O. Guide.) 

Cash on Delivery Service. — The P.O. authorities undertake to collect from the 
addressee the value of articles sent by post from the United Kingdom to Egypt 
and certain British Possessions (see P.O. Guide). The value of the articles, called 
the Trade Charge (including postage and collection charges), must not exceed 
£20, and such articles may be sent either as insured or uninsured parcels, insured 
letters or registered packets. Method of Address. — The sender's name and 
address, togethey with the amount of the Ti-ade Charge in figures and words, and 
the name of the office on which the M.O. or P.O. in payment of the Trade Charge 
L 2 
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is to be drawn, must appear on the coyer of the packet. The sender must fill up 
a Request Form making formal application for the collection of the money value, 
and declaring that the article is sent in fulfilment of an actual order. 2d. in 
stamps must be afiixed to this form. Method of Posting. — The packet must be 
handed in at a P.O. counter, and a certificate of posting obtained, which must be 
given up when the M.O. or P.O. is presented for payment. 

The same regulations apply to parcels sent to the United Kingdom /rom those 
countries participating in the Service, except that when the Trade Charge is over 
£5, the parcel will be kept at the P.O. to be called for, notice of arrival being 
sent to the addressee. (For charges see P.O. Guide.) 



miAND TELEGEAMS 

Charge. — %d. for twelve words, including address, and Jii. each additional 
word. 

A Prepaid Reply of not more than forty-eight words may be obtained by 
affixing in stamps the estimated amount of the reply to the telegraph form. 
This reply may be used for any message within two months, and, if not nsed, the 
•value will be refunded to the original sender, provided application is made to the 
Secretary, G.P.O., within two months. 

Counting of Words. — Each word in a modern European language or in Latin 
counts as one word, but words of any other language or unintelligible combinations 
of letters are charged at the rate of five letters a word. 

Hyphen words such as son-in-law, procis-verhai, ffty-three, warehouse-man, 
count as one word ; so also do all names of towns and villages in the United 
Kingdom. Names of railway stations not in towns used by the P.O. for tele- 
graphic purposes, e. g. AsKby-de-la-Zouch, Bodmin Road, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, are 
each counted as one word. 

Names with a prefix, such as : De Crespigny, De la Touche, 0' Byrne, MacNeill, 
St. Pancras, are charged as one word, but double names, like Massey-Mainwaring, 
Smith-Dorrien, are charged as two words. 

Names of Town Sub-Offices and Branch Offices, and all other names, including 
the names of Streets, Roads, etc. , are reckoned according to the number of words 
they contain, thus : Drury Lane, Hanging Ditch, Oxford Street, are each counted 
as two words. 

Exceptions. — The name of a county or town added to the name of another 

place to distinguish it from other places of the same name is not counted, 

e. g. Newport (I. of W.), Newport (Uon.), Bradford {Manchester), Bradford 

( Wilts), are each counted as one word. 

Figures count at the rate of five figures as one word ; Fractions according to the 
number of figures in them, the division mark being reckoned as one figure, 
s. g. 2i, 12 J, are counted as one word, but 11 2 J, 11 12 J would each be two 
wnrds. A stop or stroke between figures is reckoned as one figure, «. g. 10/12, 
10.12, is each one word ; 10/12/09, 10.127, each counts as two words. 

Ordinal Numbers. — The suffixes st, nd, rd, th, are counted as two figures, 
thus : 1st, 2nd, are one word each, 1500<A counts as two words. When, however, 
any other letter precedes or follows a figure or group of figures it counts as a 
worJ, thus : 193o and 5105 each count as two words. 

Exception. — In addresses a letter after the number of the house counts as 

a figure, thus : 119o Fore St., would count as three words. 

Initial letters are each counted as one word, thus : Mr. A. P. Smith would be 
four words ; A. 0. Payne, Esq., M.D.. would be six words. 
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Exceptions. — Letters used as abbreviations, such as : ojo, ajc, d/s, Bjl, 

-B/-S, cjo, a.m., p.m., are counted as one word ; so are the initials of a postal 

district (S. fV., N.E., etc.). 

Underlined Words and Functuation Marks. — Underlined words are charged one 
extra word, and each punctuation mark counts an extra word. 

SpediXl iTisiructi/ms, such as "Private, Confidential," " To be opened at once," 
" Urgent," and the like, can be written on the outside of the envelope conveying 
the message to the addressee. Such words are charged as part of the message. 

Mode of Writing Telegrams. — They should always be written upon the proper 
Telegram Fomis provided free of charge at the P.O. 

Books of Telegram Forms with embossed 6d. stamps, containing twenty inter- 
leaved forms, and with a sheet of carbonic paper can be obtained from the P.O., 
price 10s. 2d. 

Segistered Telegraphic Address. — Any person may register his address in an 
abbreviated form, consisting of two words (one being the name of the town or 
place of delivery) for the sum of £1 Is. per annum, payable in advance. 

rOEEIGN AND COLONIAL TELEGRAMS 

Charges vary from Id. to 7s. per word, with a minimum of lOrf. — Payment to 
be made by means of affixed stamps. Method of Writing. — Either on the special 
forms provided at the P.O., or else on the forms of the various Cable Companies. 
The telegrams may be written in Plain language, in Code language or in Cipher. 
When written in Plain language, i. e. in the words of any of the following 
languages, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Latin, Roman characters must be used — the old method of writing German, 
for example, is not permissible. No word used must contain more than 
fifteen letters, or it will be charged as two words. Hyphen names. — Compound 
famOy names, names of towns, etc., written without using the hyphen are 
counted as one word, provided they do not contain more than fifteen letters, thus : 
Bouverietracy would be one word, Bouverie- Tracy, two words. Newcastleontyne 
would be one word ; Newcaatle-on-Tyne, three words. Words must not be misspelt 
so as to bring them below the maximum, nor is it allowed (except in examples 
like the above) to join together two or more words to avoid payment. 

Code Language. — No word used must contain more than ten letters. Cipher 
Language. — Every separate letter or figure, or every group of five letters or 
figures, is charged as one word. 

Heplies can be prepaid to any amount (minimum, Wd.), but RP. (charged as 
one word) must be inserted before the address of destination. 

MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL ORDERS 

A Money Order is an order made by one Post Office upon another specified 
Post Office for the payment on demand to a named person, a certain specified 
sum of money not exceeding £40. The name of the payee and the remitter are 
not inserted in the body of the original Order, but are contained in the letter of 
advice sent together with a carbon duplicate of the Order, to the paying office. 

A Postal Order is an order made by one Post Office upon any other Post Office 
for the payment upon demand to a named person a specified sum of money not 
exceeding £1 Is. (plus 5d. in affixed stamps). 

The dtfferenoes between Money Orders and Postal Orders are : (1) An applica- 
tion form is necessary for a M.O., but not for a P.O.; (2) the limit for a M.O. is 
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£40 ; for a P.O. £1 Is. hd. ; (3) the payee's name is not inserted on the M.O. 
until it is presented for payment, but the payee's name can be inserted on a P.O. 
either by the remitter or the payee ; (4) the payment of a M.O. can only be made 
at one specified office (except when paid through a bank), but the place of pay- 
ment of a P.O. rests either with the remitter or the payee ; (5) when presenting 
a M.O. for payment at a Post Office the payee must sigu his own name and must 
furnish also the name of the remitter, but when presenting a P.O. the payee is 
only required to sign his own name; (6) a M.O. can be telegraphed, a P.O. 
cannot ; (7) a P.O. contains a Counterfoil which can be filled in and filed for 
reference ; a M.O. does not ; (8) an uncrossed P.O. in which the payee's name has 
not been inserted is subject to compulsory registration if discovered by the 
Postal authorities duriug transmission ; a M.O. is not so liable ; (9) a M.O. is 
legally void if not presented for payment within twelve months after the month of 
issue, but if good reason is given for the delay, a new order, subject to a charge 
of 6d., will be issued. A P.O., if not presented for payment within three months, 
will only be paid on payment (by means of .stamps affixed to the lack of the 
order) of a commission equal to the original poundage. If not presented within 
six months from the last day of the month of issue, the order most be sent to the 
Controller of the M.O. Dept., London, with a request for payment at some 
specified office ; (10) a P.O. is payable on demand, but the payment of a M.O. 
may be deferred for a period not exceeding ten days. 

Inland Money Orders. — The rates of poundage on Inland Money Orders 
are: 

For sums not exceeding £1 .... 2d. 
,, above £1 and not exceeding £3 . Zd. 

',', „ „ £-i „ ,, £10 . id. 

„ „ „ £10 „ „ £20 . M. 

„ „ „ £20 „ „ £30 . 8d. 

„ ,, „ £30 „ „ £40 . lOd. 

No single M.O. is issued for more than £40, and no order may contain a 
fractional part of a penny. 

Application for Money Orders must be made upon the printed requisition form 
supplied free of charge at all M.O. offices, and the payee's name, title or desig- 
nation, should be stated as fully as possiljle. Grossing the Order. — The remitter 
may request the Postal official issuing the order to cross it, or may cross it 
himself. 

Transmission of the Order. — Duplicate copies are made, one of which is handed 
to the remitter and the other is sent to the paying office, together with a Letter 
of Advice, stating the amount and the payee's and remitter's names. Unless the 
order is presented through a bank the person presenting it for payment must 
furnish the remitter's name. 

Foreign and Colonial Money Orders. — Charges. From 3rf. for sums not ex- 
ceeding £1, up to 5s. 3d. for a sum not exceeding £40. (See P.O. Guide.) Limit 
varies with different countries, but in no case exceeds £40. Form of Appli- 
cation. A special foi-m must be filled up, and the remitter will receive either (1) 
a M.O. to be posted to the payee ; (2) a Certificate of Issue, in which case pay- 
ment will be made by means of an Order issued by the Postal authorities abroad. 
{See P.O. Guide.) M.O.s for transmission abroad should be taken out at least 
one day (in some cases two days) before the mail-day, but may be taken out later 
if the remitter pays the cost of a telegram to the M.O. Dept., London, plus a fee 
of ed. Payments of Orders Abroad. The P.O. Guide gives full information as 
to the currency in which payment ia made, and its relation to English currency. 
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POSTAL ORB£SS 



Postal Orders [see also p. 149) are issued at M.. nnd multiples of &d., up to £1, 
and also at £1 Is. The nominal value of any P.O. may be increased up to 5d. 
by affixing stamps (not more than three in number) to the space provided on the 
face of the Order. Charges.— \d. from &d. to 2s. 6A ; W. from 3s. to 15s. ; \\d. 
from 15s. 6d. to 21s. Counterfoil. — Each P.O. Is provided with a counterfoil, 
which should be filled up, torn off, and filed for reference. In case of loss of the 
P.O. through the post, the counterfoil must be produced when making any 
application to the postal authorities. 

Transmission to the Payee. — Before transmitting, the remitter .-hould fill in 
the payee's name, but it is better to leave blank the paying office, unless accurately 
known. 

Postal Orders Paynhle Abroad. — P.O.s issued in the United Kingdom are 
payable in many of the British Possessions. See P.O. Guide.) 
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